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More About Trade Marks | 
Writing for the Trade Journals . 


a 


“Let’s Get Out of This” 


—and Many Other Helps for Writers 























“RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one ‘‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 

















Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 


ORE necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 




















Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 ; 
pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 


“His meaning was clear... . We stop. 
The word ‘‘clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘‘clear.”” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.”’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order), Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Details § 


Count. 
Get them right 


Don’t Grope or Guess 
Put Your Finger on 
the Right Fact, Figure 
or Rule in an Instant. 


THE DESK 
REFERENCE BOOK 


— 





Cloth, 251 pages, 
postpaid 


$ 1 50 






Don't pass little 
j details of construc- 
' tion and fact in 


your manuscripts in 
a slipshod manner, 
because they do not 
seem important 
enough to “take the 
trouble to look up.” 





TT 
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The Desk 
answers to a number of questions th 
writers every day With this book at 
elbow you have an abundance of valuabl 
formation ready for instant reference. 


Reference 300k contains the 
} F 1 sh, 


the 


I 













Don't guess or take careless chances with 
Punctuation, Capitalization, Spell ; ‘Gor 
pound Words, Division of 1 brevia 


tions and Diction Recurre 
errors acts against a tavo 
your manuscript. Have 


Relations 
Copyright, 

Writer to the 
Indexing 


regarding of 
Publisher, 


Short-Story 


Rel 





the Book, 
‘oreign Currency, s and 
and man) I 

this book alongsi 


will want to use it 
coupon today. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $1.50. 

Send me a copy of 


money order) 


Book at once 


(Currency, check or 
The : 


Jesk Reference 


Name 


Address 
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WITH THE. 
EDITOR 





I FOUND this quotation on the wall of 
the superintendent’s office at the Dr, 
Nichols Sanatorium for Cancer, Savannah, 
Dr, 
Nichols no longer is alive, yet it seemed to 


Mo., when | called there recently. 


me that this is worth passing on: 

“I have made many mistakes in my life- 
time, and several serious ones, but it shall 
be my resolution to continue through, mak- 
ing as few as possible and doing the very 
best my conscience will dictate, not forget 
A thought 


ngs of the Scrip- 


ting the greater interests 


comes to me that the teacl 


tures are right; that they are completely 


superhuman; that we 


- , In |. 
} Call employ NO fan- 


guage that will excel the langua therein 


that the 


ge 


contained ; thoughts expressed 


therein are infinite; that what we do is sel- 


fish; that what mistakes we make are th 


fish wishes and no us 


| al 


result of our own sel 
in quoting anything to defend them. 


Ong 


wrong, you are wrong, anybody is w1 
| 


regardless of what we may do, when \, 
teachings of the Scriptures 


hey are not to shiel 
the 


Somehow, as | 


violate the 
lus, but to show us 
W ay.” 

read this, I could under- 


stand the life of the man who had it placed 
devoted 


His 


1e good and a syn- 


in his sanatorium—a man who 
lifetime to a study of a terrible disease. 
Was an appreciation of tl 


iy for mistakes. 


TRUTHFULNESS 


HOSE symbols that are constantly hel 


T 


jewel in the settings of our lives, 


..? 
a Is 


before us to remind us that truth 
have al 


application to our endeavors that is ofte! 
lost sight of. Most people are truthful t 
others in fundamental things, yet many ar 


not truthful with themselves. Sounds odd 


and it is odd. 
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Are You 


mentally undernourished 
DP 


HERE'S a lot of talk these days 
about body building foods, foods to 
muscles 
but what sort of 


make redder blood, stronger 
and more rested nerves 
mental nourishment are vou taking in the 
rush and hurrv of these busy days? IIl- 
chosen reading that 


“tired feeling’’ of the mind, that flabby 


won't overcome 


judgment of literary worth, that rest- 
less longing for something better. 


flere Are The Golden Vitamins of Literature! 


THE GOLDEN “BOOK is the solution to 
The world 


has always produced great thinkers, thinkers 


finding a real tonic for the mind. 

who could eloquently put their thoughts 
into words. From the great storchouse of 
past and present literary treasure, a group of 
masterpieces is chosen cach month to bring 
you the only mental stimulus of its kind on 
Lanier, the editor, is a 


connoisseur of good reading 


the market. Mr. 
you can rely 


on his choice whether it’s fiction, poetry, 


essays or plays. 








Anatole France, Irvin Cobb, 
Hardy, Edna Ferber, Stevenson, 
Homer, Conan Doyle, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Thackeray—an endless 
procession, but in THE GOLDEN 
BOOK you'll meet all the authors 
you ought to know. 








We don't deny that the Golden ‘Book ts of tre- 
mendous educational value — but it's the kind 
that entertains and satisfies and freshens up 
The Golden Book is 
25 cents on the newsstands; how- 
ever, it’s a habit-forming kind of 4wo 
vou to use 8-28 


your view point. 


book and we advise 


the coupon below which gives The 

. , 3 4 Golden 
vou a six months’ intro- Book 
ductory subscription $5 Fifth 


Avenue, 

$1 (exe) 4 New York, N.Y. 
4 I accept your Special 
7 Introductory Offer of 
six issues of the Golden 


4 Book for one dollar. 






For Only 


COUPON GOOD 
FOR LIMITED 
TIME. 

MAIL IT 4 


TODAY 
i err eee eS ee ae 


4 Address 




























































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 





———— ee! ©«—© As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 





low each other in 
WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 
= to the ier 
they begin with, in 
RHYMING this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 


other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 


Vins 


@ as in the regular 
i dictionary. 
ih To illustrate, let us 





“| a) suppose that the writer 
of a ~— or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
generee discussion, and — others. If the word 
e night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tyght, sight, kite, bite, etc. 





Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
ear. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
23 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. cM. O., currency or check acceptable.) 


OE ceaesevius oe COVE CO RSS CCE EE ESO RE CC SCES 
ee er peéttedencees juinesvans 
WE sb-0i es enedereweseaee ewan TOME ce ccsnee - 
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WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 2) 


We can be ever so truthful by word of 
mouth and vet not be frank with ourselves, 
There is the fellow, 
“getting by” with half the effort that he is 
capable of but who is only kidding himself, 


for instance, who is 


because he could earn twice as much and 
be much happier if he would be truthful 
with himself. He is trying to make himself 
believe that he is doing his best, whereas he 
is not doing anything like his best. 

This is but a single instance of dishonesty 
with self. There are many similar applica- 
tions that will come to you as you think 
along this line. The big thing is to recog- 
nize this human failing and to resolve to 
Get right with yourself and it 
much smoother 


correct it. 


may surprise you how 

progress is thereafter. 
Don’t be afraid to look truth in the face. 

Many cases of haphazard effort even 


of downright laziness—have been overcome 


Ves, 


in this manner. 


“LOST EDITORS” 


M* WRITER! Have you once had 
among vour fold of editors a number 
of steady buvers of vour material who have 
strayed away and are now buying then 
manuscripts from other writers? No doubt 
you have, and if you are a live writer, you 
are going to try to recapture their trade. 
A good writer always gets his lost editors 
back. 

Refer back to the manuscripts that they 
have returned to you; study the latest issues 
of their publications to see if perchance tt 
has been your non-conformity to new poli- 


cies that has caused these rejections; study 
the style of vour rejected manuscripts. 

Chances are it is all because of some little 
non-essential that can be fixed up quickly. 
Better give yourself the “once-over” before 
you condemn the editors for refusing your 
work. 

But, anyway, go out and get those lost 


editors back. 
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Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 





EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. “The 
Regulation Guy’’, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also “‘Gypsying Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 
Central American life. 


“To the ambitious beginner at writing, 1 can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
His course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. Byeasy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a stateof absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
criticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.’ 


~~ 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 


| of this sort comes in every day. 





























READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 other 
authors show how Dr. ]. Berg Esen- 
wein helped them to succeed. They 
recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 40- 
lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you are 
interested in. Story-writing, novel- 
writing, magazine or newspaper 
writing, verse-writing, and all the 
literary branches are taught. | 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 








Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


| 
“29 Stories of Success” | 
| 
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I am interested in...............02. writing 


From The 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


CRITICISM 


SERVICE 
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Rates for 


| Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 


for 1000 words or less 


$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 
for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 45000 
and 10,000, 

Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000, 


Verse 


5c per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 


charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 


work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 


N°? DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest's 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer's Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable informatio! 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and _ straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Tale, the Conte, 


and the Short Story 


An Example of Evolution 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


A SUBSCRIBER to the Writer's Dicest 
has asked for information regarding 
Tales and Essays—the classes of magazines 
that use them, and how they are differen- 
tiated from the American Short Story as to 
technical aspects, lack of plot, ete. 

This correspondent seems somewhat con- 
fused in his approach to the subject, as he 
further speaks of “the essay, anecdote, or 
modern tale or fable as apart from the short 
story,” and asks if all American literature 
(brief) must be expressed in the conte. 

[ must begin to answer the above by a 
process of elimination : 

First, the 
whatever to tale, anecdote, fable, short story 


essay: This has no relation 


or conte. It is a literary composition on 
some special subject, generally informative 
to some degree, usually rather brief; al- 
though instances may be cited of extreme 
length, as Lord Jeffries’ essay on Beauty, 
which 50,000 and 
Zimmerman’s essay on Solitude, which in 
the edition | four small but 
closely printed volumes. 


contains some words, 


ee 
possess fills 


In the essay are none of the elements of 
story, conte, or tale, such as plot, setting, 





characterization, action or drama. It may 
be constructed about any idea, fact or sub- 
ject—but may not deal—as does the short 
story, with individuals in their definite 
human relations and intercourse. 

Next, we will elide the anecdote as that 
is merely a brief account of a single incident, 
and hardly is deserving of consideration as 
a literary factor unless, perhaps, as the root 
or stem from which a story might have its 
beginning. 

The tale may have a more definite place, 
be ranked as of more importance, as it was 
apparently the earlier form of that which 
we now know as the short story. We might 
put it thus: First, the anecdote ; the develop- 
ment of that into the sketch, the sketch into 
the tale, and the tale into the story. 

Among our earlier American writers— 
and it is to be noted that the modern short 
story is considered almost entirely as an 
American product—Irving wrote sketches 
and tales. Poe and Hawthorne wrote tales, 
and the latter gave as a definition for the 
tale proper, “the short prose narrative re- 
quiring froma half hour to one or two hours 
for its perusal.” (Note here the stress placed 
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upon the “narrative” element as a factor in 
the tale.) 

The terms “sketch” and “tale” prevailed 
until well after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when they began grudgingly to give 
way to the “short story.” They were essen- 
tially narratives, rather than literary com- 
positions in which movement, action, inci- 
dent and dialogue played chief parts. Yet 
as late as 1887 Mr. Howells spoke indis- 
criminately of sketch and tale and_ short 


“ 


story. 

The conte is essentially a French product, 
closely allied to the American short story, 
and having the same genesis and process of 
development; but it is usually more brief, 
and of a more epigrammatic and staccato 
form. 

Thus, from this brief review, we 
conclude that the self-evident difference be- 
tween the tale and the short story is a chro- 
nological one—a progressive development 
that has kept pace with “The Times and 
the Manners.” 


may 


The American reading public di manded 
movement, and so forced the discarding of 
the tale of slow and leisurely and cultured 
narrative, for the more rapid and active 
short story—just as we have discarded the 
“one-hoss shay” for the automobile, the 
tallow dip for the electric light, and other 
material accessories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for the ultra-materialistic ones of the 
twentieth. 

This correspondent also cavils at the ap- 
parent stipulation of editors that the short 
story shall be cast in the American scene ; 
alleging that while Daniel Wilbur Steele 
and others, who have attained the first 
rank in this branch of fiction writing, may 
venture as far afield as they may fancy, the 
new writer’s work is tabu if he wanders into 
a foreign setting. ; 

This complaint hardly is well-founded ; 
certain magazines are, because of the neces- 
sity of conforming to a certain metier, 
essentially American. Such are the 
devoted entirely to tales of the vanishing 
West—those that deal with the cowboy, the 
rancher, the mining prospector, the six-gun 
Certainly it would be an anomaly to 


ones 


man. 
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give any one of these any setting or atmos- 
phere except of our own unbounded West. 

American sport and out-door publications 
also may be expected to reflect the American 
scene. And those which have to do with 
youth, the family, “the times and the man- 
ners,” properly may prefer to portray the 
aspects of life familiar to the majority of 
their readers. And as to Steele, commented 
on above, one of his most recent stories, 
Meat, (a serial in Harper’s) had setting, 
atmosphere and characters wholly Ameri- 
can, and dealt with a theme uppermost in 
the American life of today. 

But stories of foreign life are not wholly 
in the discard; we find them frequently in 
Scribner's, The Saturday Evening Post, and 
others of our best publications ; and Danger 
Trail and Frontier are given wholly to tales 
of the far borders of civilization. 

No writer should attempt the tale of for- 
eign life and setting unless thoroughly ac- 
quainted, by personal contact, with the place 
and the people of whom he would write. 
Once in a lifetime some one person may s0 
acquaint himself, by reading and study, as 
did Wallace in preparation for the writing 
of “Ben Hur,” and thus evolve a worth- 
while and acceptable tale. But far better 
and more practicable is it for a writer to 
take the life and environment with which he 
is familiar, and with which his readers may 
be presumed to be familiar, and thus afford 
a common ground for their meeting and 
mutual understanding. 

The change from the tale, the anecdote, 
the fable, to the short story as we know tt 
today, and the insistent demand for the story 
to The American Scene, are only evidences 
of the changes that have come about in our 
literary tastes and demands, as these keep 
pace with twentieth century progress. In 
this connection, consider this personal letter 
from the editor of a leading eastern maga- 
zine, that is upon my desk this morning: 

“We are looking for some good strong 
short stories; stories with swift action, ex- 
citement, written with gusto, lots of sus 
pense and emotion, and intensely human. 
The stories should preferably have a 
American setting, and be youthful.” 
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How much relation would such stories 
bear to the tales popular with an earlier 
generation, in the pages of America’s fore- 
most “literary treasuries ?” 

There we would find little evidence of 
effort by the editor to secure “strong 
stories,” those with “swift action,” “‘excite- 
ment,” “written with gusto ;” but on the con- 
trary the tale usually was told in a leisurely 
manner, with more attention to the literary 
graces than magazine writers are apt to give 
today. We will admit the purely literary 
qualities, but they were not of the sort that 
editors find most compelling in this later 


time. 








The observations in the above paragraph 
would not apply so much to the novel of the 
older time, as often such were virile and 
robustious work; but it is wholly true as to 
the tale or conte that was the forerunner of 
the American short story as we know it now. 

Styles change in literature as in all else. 
The short story has gone through a process 
of evolution to reach its present high stand- 
ard of action and emotional force. What 
it will be in its next Avatar we know not— 
but that it will be cast permanently in the 
same mold as of today would be a bold as- 
sumption. Let the story writer beware— 
and look toward the future. 


More About Trade Marks 


The Two Elements of a Good Trade Name— 
Descriptiveness and Registrability 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


[‘ a recent issue (April) we discussed the 
profit possibilities for the author in origi- 
nating trade names; why he should be paid 
for the service and how he can obtain legal 
protection for his rights. 

That we may save waste of effort and 
effectively shoot to the mark in this activity, 
let us study the elements of a good trade 
name of a kind which can be registered. 

A concrete example: 

Suppose a friend of mine discovers that 
kerosene, when sprayed into the air of a 
room, kills flies and mosquitoes. He de- 
cides that the discovery, as it stands, is fi- 
nancially worthless to him because people 
can buy kerosene at any store or gas station, 
and he would make not a penny for dis- 
However, he knows 
that if he can perfume the kerosene, disguise 
its odor to such an extent that the average 
person can not detect its true nature, he may 
have a worth-while product which can be 
widely marketed. 

Very promptly he discovers a suitable de- 


closing his discovery. 


odorant and perfume. Now he has a prod- 
uct which will accomplish a useful purpose, 
which is cheap as dirt in quantity and which 
he can sell at fifty cents a cupful if—! 
What's the If? This is where the author 
comes in! If—he can get a trade name, 
protected by trade mark registration, and 
make it known to the public, with the result 
that the product will almost sell itself by 
word-of-mouth advertising. The more 
money he can put into advertising, of course 
the faster and farther the product will go. 
But, in any case, he is made! He has a use- 
ful article which he can buy for a cent a 
cupful and sell for fifty cents a cupful, ig- 
noring cost of bottle and perfume. 

Now it is impractical for me to tell you 
the name or names which will sell it, but | 
can tell you what type of names you can 
ignore at the start and what type of names 
to seek. 

Here the main idea is Death To Flies. 
Corollary ideas might be, Easy To Use, 
Pleasant To Smell, Efficient, Gets The Last 
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Fly, and so on. If we could combine the 
main idea and all the side ideas into one or 
two words, we should achieve the ideal. But 
here we can not; we must stick to the main 
idea, the big, new thing. 

How about “Fly Killer?’ It 
because it can not be registered. 
office will not give you a monopoly on those 
plain dictionary words. People have killed 
flies from the beginning of the world and 
shall to the end, and none shall gainsay any 
salesman the right to sell a fly-killer. Two 
sticks of wood, the one superimposed upon 
the other, would be a fly-killer. There are 
hundreds of possible fly-killers. 

How about “Fly Mist?” 
registered because no such combination of 
words has ever meant anything before. But 
it is weak in that the name does not neces- 
Let’s try “Nox- 


won't go 
The patent 


This might be 


sarily suggest death to flies. 
em.” This would go if somebody else hadn't 
used it for some product and already regis- 
But it doesn’t convey the idea of 
only the death idea. 


tered it. 
flies. It 
“Knocks what?” the reader asks. 


conveys 


“Flyrene” might go, but means nothing. 
“Flynox” might be suitable provided it 
has not been formerly registered and is not 
too much like a name which might have 
been already registered. Note this weak- 
ness: No names will be registered which 
might confuse the public with name rights 
already established. A name right is a prop- 
erty right which can not be stolen with 
impunity. 

However, we need not be discouraged. 
One could write several pages of names for 
a new fly-killer and some one name would 
be the best and would sell it. 

Now let us discuss an established name 
and see if it is the best name for the purpose 
“Oh Henry” for example, the 
Suppose you 


intended. 
name of a candy, I believe. 
had not been informed of this, never saw 
it, and then came upon the words “Oh 
Henry” nailed to a palm tree in Cuba. 
Would it bring any suggestion of candy to 
your mind? Would any saliva flow? 

I doubt it. You would not have the slight- 
est reaction except to pity the memory of a 
well-known writer of short stories. Think 
of the millions necessary to spend in adver- 
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tising to connect “Oh Henry” with a certain 
definite piece of candy. 
Take “Absorbine, Jr.” for example. This 


is a good one. Of course it could be regis- 


tered as it is not a dictionary word. It sug- 
gests what it is, a liniment and antiseptic to 


bruises, 


absorb congestion from wounds 


and so on. 
“Palmolive” is a good one. If you say 
that name, your first reaction would be the 
thought of olive oil. You would not think 
it was oil to eat, because you never heard 
of mixing palm trees and olive oil to eat, 
You would not think it was a fly poison, or 
a motor fuel, or a tin lizzy. You 


decide that it must be a lotion for the skin, 


would 


the scalp, or a soap for the hands. A pleas- 
ant suggestion, too! 
Why could this name be registered? Two 


dictionary words were used! They wer 


merely run together! True, but they ar 
run together. There was nothing in th 
world which Palmolive meant until it meant 
soap. The words Oh and Henry could 
probably be found in dictionaries but they 


+ 


meant nothing of themselves or taken to- 


gether. The difference between these com- 
binations and the prohibited Fly Killer can 
now be seen. A fly is a known article; a 
killer for a fly is known, hundreds of killers 
are known. It is all old. 


of import to entitle it to the protection of 


It has no novelty 


registration. 

The most desirable trade names are those 
which create an illusion of use, quality, ef- 
ficiency, general desirability. The fictionis 
knows what it means to build and maintain 
an illusion, not a delusion, understand. H 
lifts the reader from his humdrum life, pla- 
ces an aura of romance upon his brow and 
makes him King for a night! 

So when we invent a trade name for our 
new fly medicine, we must seek to do the 
same. We take the lowly kerosene at a cen! 
a cupful, shoot a little perfume in it and 
then put the crowning glory of a name upot 
it, a name which shall create at least an il- 
lusion of worth, make it King For a Night. 
and, let us hope, for the rest of the invent- 
ors’ lives. 
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Should Fiction Tell the Truth? 


Modern Authorship Does Not Permit a Portrayal of the Truth— 
Why Selection is Necessary 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier's Weekly, Author 


HIS is a subject of the first importance. 

Many books have been written on the 
relation of life to art without the final word 
having been spoken, and many more will be 
written before the truth becomes known. 
Naturally, it would be presumptious for me 
to try to say much that is new here, even 
though I am limiting my subject to the re- 
lation of life to magazine fiction. Let me, 
however, answer a few important questions 
about life and art which beginning writers 
are continually asking. 

The aspiring author, if he is fortunate 
enough to reach the person of an editor, 
always asks: “What kind of stories do you 
want 7” in the hope that the secret of what 
to write will be revealed to him. In most 
cases the editor will look at his questioner, 
observe that he is just out of school, and 
sav: “Give us stories of life! You are 
through with school now; don’t base your 
stories upon the great art you have been 
reading; art does not come from art, but 
from life; give us something real.” The 
author-to-be then walks the streets looking 
for life, and when he finds it he writes it up 
and sends it to his acquaintance, the editor. 
\ week or so later he receives a terrible shock 
—his story is returned! 

What has gone wrong? The editor was 
right ; the author should seek his stories from 
life. But the head of the magazine failed 
to tell his questioner one important thing: 
The actual life occurrences must be manipu- 
lated, changed if the story ts to sell, 

Our first problem, then, in discussing the 
relation between life and fiction, is to an- 
swer the question: Why not take life un- 
changed for stories? 

This is precisely what many writers today 


“Narrative Technique” 


are trying to do, especially in the field of 
the novel. The fame of the book “Ulysses” 
by James Joyce is based chiefly on his hav- 
ing attained greater than any other piece of 
fiction ever written, truth-to-life. So star- 
tling were some of the effects attained that 
a whole school of writers today, such as Con- 
rad Aiken, Virginia Wolfe, and May Sin- 
clair, are imitating Joyce’s method. 

Their works comprise the body of what 
is known today as the modern school of fic- 
tion because of the tendency towards intro- 
spective or subjective realism. It is also 
known as the stream of consciousness or 
psychoanalytic school. The thing of most 
interest to readers of magazine fiction is that 
none of these modern novels have become 
best sellers. Their appeal is distinctly high- 
brow. The reason for this is the old adage: 
“Life is stranger than fiction.” The modern 
reader seeks entertainment, not truth. Real 
life is too strange, too profound, too baffling, 
too tragic for him to want to contemplate 
it. Short stories, however, to which he is ac- 
customed, are familiar, easy to read, flatter- 
ing to him, and, therefore, he prefers them. 

Let me illustrate further why life can 
seldom be used without alteration by the 
writer of stories: 

A short time ago, New York newspapers 
carried an account of a housepainter, out 
of work, without money, and with a desti- 
tute family at home—who found near Coney 
Island, a sack containing $52,000 which had 
been dropped from an armored truck. The 
man took the money to the bank and was 
given $1500 reward. 

I know, personally, several young writers 
who thought they had discovered a salable 
idea in this incident—but I have yet to hear 
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of one of their stories being accepted, if 
they wrote them, and I don’t expect to. 
Why? Because the man’s finding the money 
was one of the great improbabilities which 
happen. If it took no more than that to 
make a salable story, any one with a pair 
of library shears and a few newspapers 
could be a successful story writer. 

Another example: The newspapers last 
year told about a young racing driver, who, 
while in a contest at Indianapolis, saw in 
the stands a beautiful red-haired girl with 
whom he fell in love. After the race he 
rushed to the stands in the hope of finding 
her and securing an introduction, but she 
had gone. Disappointed, he was forced to 
leave Indianapolis and go to San Francisco, 
where he was to appear in another race. 
Driving through the streets of that city, he 
was wrecked by—would you believe it—a 
car driven by the girl with the red hair. She 
turned out to be a New York girl visiting 
in the West, and to make the true story 
quite “‘fictionistic” in outcome the racer ac- 
tually did meet, fall in love with, and marry 
the girl! 

Now this real life story is so near to the 
fiction pattern that it might conceivably be 
used as fiction, but it wouldn’t pass as a true 
story! It might pass as a “true story” in 
a “true story” magazine because such stories 
are known not to be true. All of which in- 
dicates that magazine readers want fiction, 
knowing it’s fiction, and not real life. 

As a good example of a real life episode 
with a still more striking coincidence which, 
however, could not be used as a short story, 
consider a hospital story which appeared in 
the New York newspapers sometime ago. 
A young man died in a metropolitan hos- 
pital at midnight of pneumonia; later it was 
discovered that his mother, whom he had 
lost track of, died in the same hospital with- 
in five minutes of her son, of the same dis- 
ease. Neither knew of the other’s presence. 

The chief reason why this real life episode 
could not be used as it stands is that it is 
too tragic. The fairy-tale element is miss- 
ing. Much manipulation would be needed 
to make anything out of it as a story. 

Here is another newspaper story of 
the same kind: A woman’s husband disap- 
peared. After waiting more than a year 
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without hearing from him, she sued for di- 
vorce. And on returning home on the day 
the decree was granted, she found hubby 
waiting for her! He had been shanghied, 

The whole question of truth to life in 
magazine fiction can be narrowed down to 
this: The most satisfactory popular short 
story has a maximum of logic in its action 
with a maximum of the fairy-tale appeal 
which seems to be indispensable in Ameri- 
can short fiction. <A study of life will re- 
veal to the writer what these logical rela- 
tions in conduct are. A study of the maga- 
zines themselves will reveal the peculiar na- 
ture of the fairy-tale appeal. To learn how 
to mingle these two is a task of many years 
and comprises the problems of fictional 
technique. 

One other generalization about manipu- 
lating life to produce successful fiction is 
possible: The higher intellectual level to 
which you wish to appeal, the more you must 
trace the logical relations and less heed the 
fairy-tale effect. Conversely, the lower the 
intellectual level to which you wish to ap- 
peal, the more the fairy-tale element can 
predominate, and the less heed you 
to give to truth about life. 

These observations may bring to your 
mind apparent exceptions. You may be 
thinking of works of art in which every- 
thing seems to happen fortuitously. 

What about James Branch Cabell, with 


1 1eed 


his whole series of novels about the mythical 
land of Poitesme? What about the fantasies 
of Barry and others? What about Powys’ 
“Mr. Weston’s Good Wine?” What about 
Norman Douglas’ “Jn the Beginning?” 

All these works are romantic rather than 
realistic in treatment, which brings us to our 
second point: /s realism or romanticism 
nearer real life? 

Here again we face that vast subject on 
which much has been written, but I think 
all we need to say here is that one is or could 
be as near real life as the other. It is just 
about as hard to compare the two as it is the 
famous apple and orange. Each method 
expresses the author’s own personal view 
of life. Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Sherwood Anderson are realists who 
study small segments of life under a micro- 


scope. Their method is that of the geolo- 
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gist, who, with microscope and other scien- 
tific instruments, examine every rock in the 
road, every puddle, every bit of rubbish. 
The virtue of their method is that they give 
us impressive pictures of detail. Their 
handicap is that they do not present life 
truthfully as a whole. 

The romanticists, on the other hand, miss 
a good deal of detail, but give us a clearer 
view of life as a whole. Their instrument 
is the telescope rather than the microscope. 
A realist tells us what a cross section of a 
tree in a forest will reveal, whereas the ro- 
manticist will. tell us how beautiful the for- 
est looks when viewed from an airplane. 
Is there anything to choose between the two 
points of view as a means of attaining the 
truth? 

The most important thing for us to ob- 
serve is that the whole truth is not possible ; 
selection is inevitably necessary; and _ selec- 
tion brings us again to the all important 
problem of control of materials, which is 
technique. 

First, art has purpose. It accomplishes 
what it sets out to do, whether that be to 
present some great truth, or simply to amuse 
us. Life, as we observe it—being born and 
struggling blindly through the world without 
any definite goal—has no purpose in a phil- 
osophic sense. And then, too, art has form 
and symmetry which life, in its beginning, 
middle and end, emulates but poorly. The 
next step in artistic work is known, the work 
is seen as a perfectly unified and orderly 
whole ; but the next step in our lives depends 
upon the caprices of a Fate which art has 
outlawed. 

It is man’s need for form and purpose 
which has ,dictated the canons of art. Al- 
most all of man’s religions have attempted 
to shape life artistically by giving it purpose. 
A letter received recently criticising one of 
my articles on psychology affords an ex- 
cellent example of this. The writer ex- 
horted me to cease believing in “modern 
and adds: 


“It will be held against you on Judgment 
Day. I, too, have made only too great con- 
cessions to modernity, not that I really believed 
in its efficacy. Follow your conscience rather 
than your commercial mind. I, too, could be 
commercial. But why should we win all the 
world (comparatively) and lose our own soul ? 
We stand directly under God and are respon- 


ideas” 
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sible to Him; we can’t put anything over on 

Him. My appeal is to conscience, which 

is wisdom, not to psychology, which is knowl- 

edge.” 

This writer, like the monk in “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey,” sees everything which 
happens as perfectly ordered in accordance 
with some divine plan; unlike the monk, he 
does not attempt to understand that plan. 
But both my correspondent and the monk 
make life artistic by shutting their eyes 
against the truth. 

Why, then, you may ask, isn’t the moral 
point of view the only one needed for the 
artisi? The great Russian, Tolstoy, in his 
old age said that it was, but the weight of 
evidence is against him. <A story or a poem 
is not a sermon, and a writer is not a homi- 
list. Ten years spent in studying writers 
has convinced me that the writer who views 
all his material for fiction from the moral 
viewpoint, and who is more concerned with 
getting over a message than in telling a story, 
is almost hopelessly handicapped. 

This question of morals and art is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate one. I am resigned in the 
belief that I shall doubtless fail to have all 
my readers agree with me. There is no 
more worthy or exhaulted way to live a life 
than to have concern for morals and the 
ideals furnished by religious inspiration ; but 
out of my experience I am compelled to add 
that too great a concern for morals, too great 
a piety in the author, will work for failure; 
the reason for this is simply that such over- 
enthusiasm prevents a writer from seeing 
life as it really is. We must simply remem- 
ber that religion is a practice in faith, where- 
as fiction involves the practice of an art. 
To create fiction which sets forth great 
moral truths with a maximum of entertain- 
iment is probably one of the highest and most 
difficult attainments in any art. 

In conclusion: Art is not life; life, alas, 
Life is the beginning of all 
art but not its end. The end of art is pri- 
marily entertainment, inspiration, distrac- 
tion from the obdurate and often tragic spec- 
tacle of life. 


is seldom art. 


The fiction writer must learn how to live 
in order to know something about the logic 
of conduct. He also needs to understand 


(Continued on page 50) 
















































































































Writing for the Trade Journals 


How to Approach This Field and Build Up Permanent 


Connections 


By REBECCA STEVENSON 


HERI are writers who occasionally 
pick up a trade story and find a market 
for it. They judge trade journal writing en 
tirely by their infrequent efforts. If there 
is any difficulty in getting the story, and if 
the editor asks for additional information 
and pictures that make a second trip neces- 
sary, the writer comes to the conclusion that 
writing for trade publications is hack work, 
and the payment is not commensurate with 
the effort. If, however, the story was done 
quickly and to the entire satisfaction of the 
editor and reaches him at the right moment 
for immediate publication, the writer, when 
he receives his check, decides that trade 
journalism offers easy money, and is quite 
like sinking an oil well in a proven field. 
The experienced trade journal writer 
knows that neither idea is correct, for trade 
writing is not drudgingly difficult nor stupid- 
ly easy. If-one is to succeed—that is, keep 
checks coming at regular intervals 
understand the type and function of trade 
He must know that business 


he must 


publications. 
nien have littie time to read and the trade 
journal must compete for their interest with 
newspapers and other magazines. 

People thinking of writing for trade jour- 
nals are always interested in how to begin 
to form connections and how to write for a 
group of magazines. Invariably, they ask 
how does one find out what each magazine 
wants. Of course, every writer has his own 
story and comes to his own decision about 
the easiest and best way to establish him- 
self as a trade journalist. 

I began writing for trade publications be- 
cause I wished to use part of my leisure 
time. During my newspaper experience | 
had seen reporters looking over trade jour- 
nals and then writing furiously during a 
few spare minutes and then hearing about 


stories finished at night. I remembered bits 


of conversations about the extra money that 
the reporters made through merchandising 


Worth an 


Dallas offered a very good field. 


stories and decided that Tort 


I don’t remember whether it was my 
interest in shoes or the attractive shops 
in Fort Worth that made me _ think of 


writing about shoes first. I had heard of 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder but had read no 
copies of it. I went to a shoe retailer who 
was head of the shoe men’s organization in 
Texas and told him what I wanted to do and 
asked to see the copies of all the shoe and 
hosiery magazines that he had. He was 
most interested and helpful and introduced 
me to one of the editors of the Recorder who 
appeared on the program of the shoemen’s 
convention. I had my tryout when I was 
given a small assignment during the conven- 
tion. I sent in two stories soon after the 
editor returned to his office, one the story of 
a woman who sold children’s shoes in one 
of the large shoe stores and the other about 
a group of springtime window displays. | 
Was most interested in the criticisms and 
suggestions. I wrote several other features 
that found their way into the magazine. | 
tried the Dry Goods Economist a little later 
and had some work accepted. A drapery de- 
partment story written for the Economist 
indirectly helped me to form a connection 
The head of the 
] 


best 


with a furniture journal. 
department was one of the 
\Vhen 


he went to a large furniture store as one 


drapery 
known decoration men in the state. 


of their decoration experts, I decided that 
his work would be an appropriate subject 
for an article for a furniture magazine. He 
gave me a number of furniture magazines 
to read and I placed the display story with 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 
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After this I began investigating various 
markets to find where I might place hard- 
ware, giftware and clothing merchandising 
stories, and did as many different kinds of 
stories as I could. I seemed to see a subject 
for an article in every store and in many of 
the business people. I tried to write a sec- 
ond story as soon as possible and establish 
myself as a regular contributor whenever I 
could. When a new mortuary was opened, 
I determined to get a story about it, but was 
unable to find any other sources for stories 
and put that magazine on my list as only a 
one-time market. 

Usually I select a particular magazine, 
study its contents and get an appropriate 
storv. One exception proved that trade 
journals’ sometimes make a good second mar 
ket. I had placed a feature story with /v- 
erybody's and was anxious to write other 
articles. My next venture proved unsuit- 
able. The man whose story I had written 
had gained wealth and prominence through 
his building activities and J decided that the 
buildings and bridges that he had = super- 
vised might be of interest to other builders 
and so added a building magazine to my list 
through his story. 

| have always found it a wise plan to 
secure a story from the best and highest 
source. Sometimes I talk to one of the ex- 
ecutives of a store and get from him certain 
facts and figures, then the department head 
sees another phase of the problem and | find 
that salespeople always have some interest- 
ing ideas to add. But if I have to wait to 
see the executive, I do not talk to the people 
mn 


the department because I like to get the 
broader viewpoint first. I feel that in using 
all sources I-make my story interesting to 
readers in the different positions. 

Facts must be presented in an orderly, in- 
teresting and pleasing fashion. I try to make 
my work conform to certain mechanical 
forms in the make-up of each magazine, so 
that there will be as little change and editing 
as is possible. There is no place for fine 
writing and meaningless hackneyed phrases. 
Because of this, newspaper training is often 
of value. Of course, each editor has his 
own particular leanings and I try to learn 
hese as quickly as I can. One editor likes 


t 
human interest, another wants a quick star- 
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tling approach. I did a number of stories for 
one trade journal editor who seemed to have 
a perfect passion for percentages. He must 
have the per cent of increase, the per cent of 
advertising, the comparative per cents that 
one particular department might represent. 
If, by chance, I failed to have per cents 
spread through my stories he always wrote 
asking me to supply the figures. 

It has been my experience that whenever a 
new editor comes to a trade journal the con- 
tributor must face the necessity of establish- 
ing himself again. There always appears to 
be some change in the policy and plan. In 
a few instances, stories that have been se- 
cured at the request of one editor have been 
returned with the kind of note that accom- 
panies an unsolicited manuscript. 

It is sometimes possible for the experi 
enced trade journal writer to secure an as- 
signment to cover a convention. My first 
opportunity came when an editor who was 
coming to a Tri-state Convention was called 
home after he had started to the convention. 
There was no time to send another represen- 
tative from the Chicago office, so I was asked 
to send in the convention report. J sent ina 
thousand words by wire each day during 
After that I se 
cured the assignment each vear. 


the three-day convention. 


I have adopted the old army rule of “No 
Alibis.” 


particular story, I make every effort to se- 


If an editor writes or wires for a 


cure it and offer few excuses if it isn’t as 
good as I should have liked. One instance 
of a difficult assignment was one from a 
shoe publication asking for a story of the 
selling of rubbers with an appropriate win- 
dow display. Texas had just been suffering 
from an unusually long drought and there 
were scarcely more than a dozen pairs of 
over-shoes in the town. A window display 
at that time would have been cause to investi- 
gate the sanity of the merchant or would 
have been reason to make some award for 
his sense of humor. 

In my dealings with trade journal editors, 
| have found them very fair. They appear 
to be particularly appreciative of real effort. 
For regular stories the checks have ranged 
from three to thirty dollars and I have found 
that regular work will keep them coming in 
at stated intervals. 














































“Let’s Get Out of This’ 





An Analysis of a Story Which Shows How to Get Under 
the Skin of the Reader 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


HOME COMPAN- 


answer to the 


HE WOMAN’S 
ION is a convincing 
moan so often uttered by disgruntled writ- 
ers, “None of the American magazine edi- 
tors wants anything good. They are all 
reaching out for big circulation and they 
know they can’t get it by printing first-class 
stuff ; so they want you to write down to the 
mental level of the masses.”” The Companion 
reaches out for big circulation and gets it, 
being one of the four magazines in the two- 
and-a-half-million class. But is there a 
magazine in America which maintains a 
higher literary standard and publishes bet- 
ter stories? If there is, I don’t know it. 
So it seems there must be quite a few people 
in the country who aren’t morons. At the 
very least, two and a half million of them, 
mostly women of course, like good material 
well enough to pay for it. Lots of men read 
the Companion, too, for the sake of its high- 
grade fiction, even though they aren’t inter- 
ested in the household hints, the fashion 
pages, and the Lucellan idylls for the cook. 
Ainy number of excellent magazines proves 
that its editorial powers know what is good. 
So I will analyze a very clever and enter- 
taining story in the July issue, “Let's Get 
Out of This,” written by Horace W. Stokes, 
of the Frederick A. Stokes Publishing Com 
pany. The yarn is a domestic comedy—a 
“marriage tangle” without any third party 
—and it must have appealed to countless 
readers by getting under the skin and mak- 
ing them think about themselves and_ the 
partners of their joys and sorrows. There 
are only two characters, the husband and 
wife, the former being the protagonist and 
the latter the antagonist. In a larger sense, 
desire for freedom and a congenial life is 
the protagonist, and “this daily jar and fret” 


is the antagonist. For, like all good writers, 
Mr. Stokes knows that a good story should 
be something more than the story of Nat 
Steele and Alicia Steele: it should be the 
story of every man and every woman, mak- 
ing a resistless appeal because the readers 
can see themselves in the characters. The 
theme may be stated in the opening’ lines 
of Wordsworth’s finest sonnet. 


“The world is too much with us. Late or soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” 


“Let's Get Out of This” is the stor\ of 
a young American business man who re- 
belled against doing this. His young wife 
tried to rebellion, but finally 
hauled down her colors, and became a )ig- 


crush the 


ger rebel herself. 

The opening is a brilliant piece of tech- 
nique. In two sentences the author suggests 
the problem and the dramatic conflict, show- 
ing clearly what kind of a story he is going 
to write, and he also puts over all his retro- 
spect. After those two sentences the story 
goes right ahead in present dramatic dia- 
logue and action. Writers who think they 
must have several paragraphs or pages of 
“the had horrors,” in order to explain the 
position in which the characters find them 
selves at the start. should study the deft 
Stokes manages to write a story 


He he- 


way Mr. 
with practically no retrospect at all. 
gins: 


“Tt was not until after she had married Nat 
Steele that Alicia detected, with a stab of ap- 
prehension, the vagabond that lurked beneath 
the business man. In business Nat had been 
brilliant and Alicia had felt quite safe from the 
day on which she had addressed her wedding 
invitations in her own neat little hand up to 
the day when the unshorn tramp in Nat first 
peeped out to frighten her.” 


lVriter’s Diuest 
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Then the author gets to the big point im- 
mediately. He shows how the horrifying 
face of that monster is revealed to Alicia. 
Nat says: “Let’s get out of this! Let’s go 
to Egypt!” 

She thinks he must be sick or crazy, but 
he is only sick of slaving at a desk ever 
since he was a kid. She protests that he 
can't be thinking of throwing over his work 
when he’s doing so well. 

“That’s just it. Wish I was a flop. The 
better I do, the tighter I’m tied. Just think 
of it, Alicia—the Sahara! <All terra cotta 
and rose with an amber flame from the sun- 
set pouring over it—” 

Alicia points out that seeing the Sahara 
will mean spending all their money. “What 
will we do when we come back 7” 

Nat bewilders her by saying it will be an 
investment in something to keep. ‘“Some- 
thing to keep in our—minds. Something 
to take Out sometimes and—remember.” 

Nat, let me say incidentally, has at least 
one sister in spirit. Just about the time this 
story was being printed on the giant presses 
of the Companion, a client of mine wrote 
to give me an address in Paris. She isn’t 
a wealthy woman, but she was sailing for 
Europe and Egypt on a long trip. She, too, 
longed to see the Sahara. “Of course | 
shall come back dead broke,’ she told me 
in effect, “but I shall be much richer.” 

Alicia isn't of that stripe. Life and the 
fear of losing her hushand’s love have to 
change her, or develop her, before she can 
talk the same language as my client. She 
refuses to “blow in all our little nest e; 
in riding on camels and looking at things,” 
and she makes Nat spend it in buying a sub- 
urban home in “Belleville! THI Place to 
a real estate proposition with all 


ro 
Pea) 


Live!" 
the advantages of an automatic policeman, 
a high school, a Carnegie library, and lots 
of nice business people for neighbors. Nat 
doesn’t think they are an advantage, for he 
sees more than enough of them at the office. 
\licia, however, cottons to local society, and 
it cottons to her. Poor Nat, with his nose 
kept tight to the grindstone, becomes presi- 
dent of his company in pretty short order, 
while she enjoys life as a social leader in her 
little circle. 
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There are millions like Nat, of course, and 
millions like Alicia. Therein lies the 
strength of the story, for it is more than 
an entertaining yarn: it is powerful, and it 
is very suggestive to anybody who can think 
for himself instead of thinking as he is told. 
The twin passions of rebellion and aspira- 
tion are deeply implanted in the breast of 
Man, and they must have ruled his pre- 
human ancestors. If the original Alicia had 
triumphed, we should still be swinging by 
our tails. How foolish to climb down and 
prowl the ground, in peril from carnivorous 
beasts and deadly snakes, when you are mak- 
ing a good, safe living off the fruits in the 
trees! If one believes that Homo sapiens 
is a desirable inhabitant of the earth, one 
must be glad Nat lived before he became a 
man. 

He is restless, “a regular tramp in his 
heart,” and he takes no pride in his business 
success and his wife’s social popularity. 
“Life can be an adventure and I've got to 
have adventure.” The word has a wide 
and proper meaning for him. He mentions 
again—vainly, of course—and_ he 
tells Alicia: “You could have a_ beautiful 
child or paint a beautiful picture. All those 
things spell adventure.”” There is friction 
between them, for they can't talk the same 
language or see life from the same view- 
point and with the same sense of values. 
But they love each other. That’s the big 
point which the author makes plain, saving 
Alicia unsympathetic, 
unlikable, despicable character, as she cer- 
tainly would be with less clever handling. 
Mr. Stokes makes her thoroughly human, 
Her grave faults and short- 


egypt 


from becoming an 


a very woman. 
comings are the defects of her virtues. 
Quite reasonably, she wants to be happy— 
“Life’s so good as it is!” But she wants 
her husband to be happy, too, as well as 
successful in the way she understands suc- 
cess. 

At last Nat takes up a hobby that really 
troubles Alicia. He becomes an amateur 
artist and a very original one—which is quite 
natural in a man of his brain and tempera- 
ment. He is not satisfied to paint like other 
people; he works on his canvases by elec- 
tric light until far into the night. 
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“But you can’t stand it, dear,” Alicia pro- 
tested. 

“T tell you it rests me” 

“But people need daylight to paint by, north 
light at that!” 

“Well, I’ve got a new theory about lighting 
and painting pictures. The people that need 
to see them most can’t see them in the day- 
time. They go to see them evenings by elec- 
tricity and the artists never figured on this at 
all. They painted their pictures for the rich; 
for people with leisure, people who could at- 
ford to look at ‘em by day.” 

“But what’s your theory ?” 
prehensive. 

“I’m painting pictures by electric light to 
be looked at by electric light, by the people 
who need to look at them.” 

‘But, Nat, you're not an artist. 
paint.” 

“Maybe not, but it takes me out of myself. 
It seems to be—just what I need.” 





Alicia was ap- 


You can't 


He actually forgets a directors’ meeting 
in his devotion to art, and that frightens 
Alicia. They have a matrimonial skirmish 
which sounds very natural. He reproaches 
her for making him her mannikin, smoth- 
ering him with stupid people that don’t 
count, and dragging him from one bridge 
party to another. Alicia begins to cry. She 
is good at turning on the tap when she wants 
to gain a point. But this time it doesn’t 
work. Nat swears, hurries to the front 
door, and fails to come home to dinner. 

With all her faults, you have to hand it 
to Alicia for one thing. She’s a d—— good 
soldier, “with a little fighting tilt to her 
chin,” and she thinks she’s a strategist. She 
pretends to be impressed with Nat’s theory 
about painting by electric light, and she sug- 
gests that he might arrange a midnight ex- 
hibition at the public library, with some of 
his own canvases and with sketches done 
by illustrators and commercial artists es- 
pecially for electric light. He grasps the 
idea eagerly, and carries it out, Alicia tak- 
ing care to invite several big New York 
critics. She explains her motive to some 
of her friends—“That bad boy of mine 
thinks that he’s an artist. Well, he’s going 
to have a chance this time to see how his 
work compares with that of regular artists!” 

3ut her generalship isn’t so good as she 
thinks. The general who wants to win must 
inform himself fully of the facts of the sit- 
uation, including the strength of the enemy. 
Only one critig comes to the exhibition, but 
he is a great man and he writes in his paper: 












Writer's Digest 





“Rubbish. The work of Nathaniel Steele is 
the only exception. While it is seldom safe to 
prophesy, I say unhesitatingly that if Mr. 
Steele can acquire technique he may some day 
be one of our foremost American realists.” 

Of course, Alicia is terribly cast down. 
The friends to whom she disclosed her plan 
of campaign josh her unmercifully on its 
failure. Worse by far, Nat finds out the 
truth because “it’s all over town” that she 
hoped he’d make himself ridiculous in his 
own eyes—and so be cured. He taxes her 
with the treason, and she has to admit it. 

“T did it to help you!” 

His face was hard. 

“A mighty funny way of helping me, | 
should think——” 

She began to cry. It’s true—true! I wanted 
you to succeed. Art and business just don't 
go together, Nat. They don’t mix any better 
than oil and water. Somehow, I couldn't im- 
agine myself as an artist’s wife iy 





There is a rift between them. Nat stays 
away from home a great deal of the time, 
and his wife doesn’t care to go out and face 
the gibes of her friends. She has plenty 
of opportunity to think things over. ‘The 
warlike little tilt to Alicia’s chin was con- 
stantly in evidence now.” But she ts fight- 
ing herself, casting out her devils. 

Mr. Stokes works up his climax in a way 
that is nothing short of masterly in its sym- 
pathetic characterization. Unfortunately, it 
is too long to quote in full. Readers should 
study it in the pages ot the Companion, and 
indeed the whole story, for it is a splendid 
lesson in technique and in the spirit which 
must dominate fiction that is to appeal to 
the millions. The climax is Alicia’s an- 
nouncement that she has sold the house, 
which was a present to her from her hus- 
band. 

“T was a beast. So I’ve sold the house to 
prove to you—— 

“Sweetheart, prove what?” 

“That I—I want you to have a chance to 
travel and—study light.” 

“Study light?” 

She nodded, drying her eyes. 

“Light’s your medium. You paint it. And 
all that you know is the light of smoky cities. 
I want you to see the light of the Orient, ot 
Egypt, of the Sahara, and so I sold the house.” 

“But, darling, what will we do when we 
come back?” 

Alicia almost smiled. 

“That’s what I said once, Nat. Don’t you 
remember? When we come back, you'll paint. 


You'll make yourself famous, and—and——’ 
“And what?” 
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She hung her head. “And then—maybe— 


there'll be babies.” 


Most writers would have closed the story 
on that note, but Mr. Stokes had a bright 
idea, a genuine inspiration, which changes 
Alicia from an ordinary sympathetic char- 
acter into a most endearing, enchanting, 
loveable creature. It’s the old idea with a 
new twist—La donna é mobile, and that’s 
why we love her. I don’t know whether 
women will like it as well as men must, for 
it shows almost uncanny understanding of 
a woman’s faculty of changing her mind 
and calmly ignoring the fact that she has 
changed it. 

Alicia, happy again, looks out of the win- 
dow towards the hill where the lights of 
the “best” people are shining. Like all con- 
verts, she is more religious than the parson. 
Intolerant, too. She abominates the 
wretches still wallowing in sin. 

Her voice changed. It grew hard. 

“When we come back, Nat, we won't live 

here!” 

“Why not?” 

“Nobody but business people live here. Fat- 
necked people without any ideas. All they 
think of is getting ahead. Really, you’ve no 
idea what I’ve been through . 

She looked at him plaintively, but her lips 
were tight. She threw back her head with 
the aggressive little tilt to her chin that meant 
War. 

“IT won't have you suffer any more from this 
ridiculous smalltown commercial society. From 
people who can’t appreciate an artist, or even 
know one when they see him. When we come 
back, Nat, you'll be a famous realist. These 
people,” her eyes swept the lights on the hill, 
“couldn’t even be included at one of our big 
teas. You see " and as she turned to him 
her eyes were shining, shining into the future 


“I'm an artist’s wife now!” 











The summary and the comments already 
made will give the intelligent reader a pretty 
clear idea of the merits which sold the story 
in one of the hardest markets in America, 
but perhaps a few points might be under- 
lined with advantage. 

In the first place, it is a genuine short- 
story, dominated by that one thing charac- 
teristic, which makes the short-story a dis- 
tinct form of literary art. Although a long 
period of time is covered, it isn’t a boiled- 
down novelette or a miniature novel; for 
the lapses of time are deftly glossed over, 
and the illusion of continuous action is care- 
fully given. No extraneous matter is intro- 
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duced at any point, and there are no need- 
less characters—in fact, Nat and Alicia are 
the only persons named. The story is a 
shining example of sticking to the point— 
the single dramatic issue, the single dramatic 
crisis in the lives of the protagonist and an- 
tagonist; for it is only one crisis, although 
it lasts so long. The technique is masterly 
all the way through. There is never the 
slightest sense of lagging, and yet there is 
never the slightest effort to force a dra- 
matic effect. 

Mr. Stokes is a builder as well as a writer. 
He selects his material carefully, gets a 
strong foundation, and lays each brick with 
an eye to a single strong impression on the 
reader’s mind at the finish. Every point 
he wants to make is carefully “planted” 
before he makes it. A very large proportion 
of the story is dialogue, which is never talk 
just for the sake of talking. It always ad- 
vances the story or sharpens the characteri- 
zation, and it usually does both. Nat and 
Alicia talk like real folks, not like book folks. 
You can believe in them. 

Anybody who reads the story will be in- 
clined to say, “Well, he selected popular 
characters and popular material, anyhow.” 
Yet, in point of fact, Mr. Stokes performed 
a task of great technical difficulty, for he 
took a very unpopular type of story and 
made it into a yarn certain to please editor 
and reader. The climax and denouement of 
“Let's Get Out of This!” depend upon the 
basic idea which ruins more stories and wins 
more rejection slips than probably any other. 
For this is that awful thing, the reformed 
character story, that all the editors say they 
view with loathing. Alicia reforms; she hits 
the sawdust trail; she becomes converted. 
That’s how the story ends happily. It’s 
the only way it can end happily. 

All editors, critics, and other people who 
deal with the scripts of the Great Unpub- 
lished are sadly familiar with this reformed 
character story. They see it every day, 
many times a day, and they see no good in 
it. Figs suddenly come out in fine fruitage 
from thistles. A leading character acts like 
a sweep until the climax, and then turns 
around and acts like a saint, for no good 
and sufficient reason except that the author 


(Continued on page 51) 

































































Where Do Our Authors Live? 


A Glimpse Into the Homes of Present-day Writers 


By MARGARET SEARLE 


HE AVERAGE American thinks of 


writers as he does of Chinese or any 
other alien species—as being all of a kind 
and looking, living and loving exactly alike. 
They are pictured as residing all together 
in an arty and exotic colony, entirely unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm for queer hair- 
cuts, black coffee and free love; entirely de- 
tached from any ordinary domestic back- 
ground of wives and babies and grocery 
bills and ehurch suppers and visiting rela- 
tives. 

All this is, of course, no more true than 
most generalizations. Authors are individ- 
uals before they are intellectuals, and, as 
such, they live as diversely as the members 
of any other group. There are as many 
different kinds of writers as there are law- 
Their hair 
as well 


yers or doctors or bhootleggers. 
may be long or short, thick or thin 
as their love affairs. They are variously 
Republicans, Presbyterians, husbands, mil- 
lionaires, vegetarians, golfers, gamblers, polo 
fans, tuberculars and prohibitionists. 

As for their homes, they are scattered 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon 
—to say nothing of Edith Wharton’s in 
Europe. And in size and elegance, they 
range all the way from Eugene O'Neill’s 
small seaside cottage to Zane Grey’s pala- 
tial California estate. 

To be sure, most of them live in New 
York—but as everybody knows, there are 
as many ways of doing this as there are resi- 
dents! Thus, we have Willa Cather choos- 
ing an ordinary-looking apartment house in 
obscure Bank Street ; and on the other hand. 
Anne Parrish, author of “The Perennial 
Bachelor,” maintaining an opulent Park 
Avenue home and an exacting social posi- 
tion as the wife of Charles Corliss, the mil- 


lionaire manufacturer. 





Indeed, there are hardly two authors in 
New York who live in the same street and 
the same manner, and the general tendency 
seems to be more and more toward decen- 
tralization. Greenwich Village, since its 
gross commercialization, has been largely 
abandoned to pseudo-art and culture—while 
the real intelligentsia has mostly flown, and 
even Floyd Dell, whose name has been so 
vividly connected with the Village, now 
gives as his official address the more placid 
environs of Croton-on-Hudson. 

Oddly 
seems to have been to the upper west side 


enough, the general movement 
a region chiefly known for a bourgeois and 
Babbittic normality. Here live Fannie 
Hurst, Edna Ferber, Heywood Broun, John 
Erskine, Upton Sinclair, Mare Connelly, 
the dramatist; “F. P. A,” the humorist; 
William Beebe, the author-explorer; all 
scattered hither and thither behind nonde- 
script facades—sandwiched in between the 
families of Jewish clothiers, automolzile 
salesmen, delicatessen owners, floor-walkers 
and what not. 

Yet it is interesting to see how even in 
this every-day atmosphere they manage to 
retain some of their poetic license. 

Fannie Hurst. in a neighborhood of tight- 
ly wedded couples, successfully persists in 
her unique married life, simply inviting her 
husband to dinner a couple of times a week. 
Heywood Broun, in lieu of outdoor exercise. 
reduces by running miles and miles around 
his Kighty-fifth Street house. And William 
Beebe, rejecting the banalities of the usual 
West side furnishing, has succeeded in in- 
stilling into his small apartment all the ro- 
mance and glamour of the seven seas. Here 
are gathered all sorts of fearful barbaric 
weapons and man-eating fish that look 
strangely and disturbingly alive; with a bit 
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of comic relief in the form of a framed 
greeting from Milt Gross—‘‘Nize Beebe 
itt opp all de sea weed!” 

This urge to “express the personality,” 





as the perfume advertisements put it, has, of 
course, inspired many of the literati to leave 
the city altogether and establish more ex- 
pensive homes in the suburbs and the coun- 
try. The garden party belt now claims quite 
a number: Christopher Morley at Roslyn 
Heights, Long Island; Philip Barry, the 
dramatist, in Mt. Kisco, New York; Joseph 
Lincoln in Hackensack, New Jersey; Scott 
Fitzgerald in the “Great Gatsby” region 
around Great Neck, Long Island. 

Joseph Hergesheimer maintains a place 
called the Dower House in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where he shows himself to 
be as skilled in decorative as in literary style. 

\nd Heywood several 
years owned a farm not far from New York, 
where he spends a good part of his sum- 


Broun has for 


mers, amusing himself with such rustic di- 
versions as painting appealing likenesses of 
spotted COWS. 

But probably foremost of all in. the re- 
volt against Manhattan is that experienced 
revolter, H. L. Mencken. It will undoubt- 
edly always come as a shock to the layman 
that this ferv and unconventional spirit lives 
a quiet, uneventful life with his mother and 
sisters in the quiet, uneventful city of Bal- 
timore. His lasting affection for this spot, 
as opposed to his disgust with New York, 
is warmly expressed in an essay in his fifth 
“Prejudices” : 

“The old charm still survives in the town. 

I am never more conscious of the fact 
as when I return from New York.  Be- 
hind me lies the greatest city of the modern 
world with more money in it than all Europe 
and more clowns and harlots than all sia, 
and yet has no more charm than a circus 
lot or a second-rate hotel. Escaping from 
it to so ancient and solid a town as Balti- 
more is like coming out of a football crowd 
into quiet communion with a fair one who 
is also amiable and has the gift of conso- 
lation for hard-beset and despairing men. 

“T am perhaps the most arduous commu- 
ter ever heard of even in that Babylon of 
commuters. My office is on Manhattan Is- 
land and has been since 1914; yet I live, 
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vote and have my being in Baltimore—go 
back there the instant my job allows. If my 
desk bangs at 3 P.M., I leap for the 3:25 
train. Four long hours in the Pullman fol- 
low, but the first is the worst. My back is 
at any event toward New York! Behind 
lies a place fit for the gross business of get- 
ting money; ahead is a place made for en- 
joying it.” 

Yet, knowing what we do of him, can we 
help feeling that if he were allowed to spend 
all his time in soothing Baltimore, he would 
occasionally miss being so superbly riled by 
the New York booboisie ? 

The possibilities of other literary centers 
are, of course, worthy of some attention. 
Boston, of former glory, still offers the in- 
tangible values of tradition—though since 
Amy Lowell died, it has been represented 
by no outstanding writer, and has been char- 
acterized by one critic as a cultural decrepid, 
sick abed with the -télantic Monthly for a 
hot water bottle. 

Just the opposite is Chicago which, while 
lacking in tradition, is clamorous with stri- 
dent life, and holds an enduring fascination 
for Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht and others 
whose writings reflect its chaotic but vig- 
orous youth. 

Then, there is Los Angeles and the mov- 
ing picture world, the latest magnet of the 
nation’s scribes. Already it has attracted 
some of the more adventurous or the more 
commercial—the wise-cracking Donald Og- 
den Stewart to write the latest laughs into 
film sub-titles—the erotic-minded [Elinor 
Glyn to devise occasions for hundred-feet 
kisses and explain to flapperhood the mys- 
teries of “It.” 

Having so much money to offer, this field 
can not be entirely ignored, and is proving 
a real temptation especially to the younger 
writers. 

There is one young man of my acquaint- 
ance who wrote an excellent historical novel 
and succeeded in placing it with a New York 
publisher. When brought out, it received 
good reviews and sold fairly well as histori- 
cal novels go—that is, it bought its author 
a new spring overcoat and a few amusing 
week-ends. 

At length, the young man settled down to 


write another book. But at the same time, 
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Au 
he was introduced to a movie magnate who _ ing visions of Hollywood femininity. Quite 
saw his possibilities and offered him $25,000 naturally, he succumbed to the latter, and 
a year for his services in Hollywood. is now an enthusiastic member of the cine- 
The young writer hesitated a little before maristocracy. 
deciding. On the one hand, were the con- Since he is a young man of real ability, 
servative literary triumphs and financial gains it was decidedly a triumph of Los Angeles 
of the New York book world; on the other, over New York. Does it have, we wonder, 
big money, an alluring climate and disturb- any significance for the future ? 
“STAGE-DIRECTIONS” D 
By HAROLD WYNNING toriz 
pict 
i. in a story that embodies good _ times they convey a scene and its conditions picts 
style, ample plot, competent character- so well that I believe I could see the scene valu 
ization and satisfying brevity, we sense that and get the spirit and meaning of the accom- inte! 
something is lacking. What is it? I believe panying dialogue if some one would read Li 
that in a good many instances it is what merely the stage directions to me and leave ofter 
Mark Twain, in speaking of the writing of Ot all the talk. For instance, a scene like read 
his contemporary, William Dean Howells, this, from ‘The Undiscovered Country.’ ily p 
referred to as stage directions. “*" . . And she laid her arms with a be- were 
Mark Twain said, “There is one thing seeching gesture on her father’s shoulder. the 
which is contentingly noticeable in Mr. Hi she answered, following his ges- a ma 
Howell's books—his stage directions. Some ‘Te with a glance. gesti 
authors overdo the stage directions; other aes . she asked, laughing nervously. hum: 
authors have nothing in stock but a cigar, “*.. she asked, turning swiftly upon clear 
a laugh, a blush and a bursting into tears. him that strange, searching glance. So 
They say: ste . she reluctantly admitted. the t 
“*.. replied Alfred, flipping the ash neti But her voice died wearilv away. really 
from his cigar.’ (This explains nothing; it and she stood looking into his face with that 
only wastes space.) ‘. . . responded Richard puzzled entreaty.’ wine 
with a laugh.’ (There is nothing to laugh “Mr. Howells does not repeat his forms ciples 
at; there never is. The writer puts it in and does not need to; he can invent fresh ici 
from force of habit—automatically ; he is ones without limit.” here, 
payms ae nenmeorass to his work or he would I have quoted this observation of Mark als 
see there is nothing to laugh at.) Pe ee . eee ous, \ 
: ['wain’s at length because I think it is pure Se 
«|. murmured Gladys, blushing.’(This gold for any writer. The great humorist _ 
} . 


poor old shop-worn blush is a_ tiresome 
thing. We get so we would rather Gladys 
would fall out of the book and break her 
neck than do it again. In a little while we 
hate her, just as we do Richard.) 


“But I am friendly to Mr. Howell’s stage 
directions, more friendly than to any others, 
I think. They are done with a competent 
and discriminating art, are faithful to the 
requirements of a stage direction’s proper 
and lawful office, which is to inform. Some- 


was a keen student of his trade, studying not 


. ; hackg 
only the work of Howells and other authors, = 


: é . ject a 

but continually trying to delve deeper into } 
ee that t 

the mystery that is a man. i 
’ ‘ ey ; distia 
By adopting Mark Twain’s suggestion, the es 


student has an excellent exercise at his com- if h 
e oe e ° ad 
mand. Instead of writing the dialogue first, 








: ‘aepae : ; lft 
write the stage-directions first and put in the : 
‘ . Write: 
talk afterward. Possibly it may be driven 
. ie ° > " some 
home to the writer that actions often speak = 
app 1¢ 





louder than words. 
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Pictorial Composition and the Writer 


Some Principles of Photo Taking That Will Aid the 
Writer in Producing Salable Pictures 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor of Photo-Era Magazine 


D' JES it really pay the writer with a 
camera to know something about pic- 
Are editors calling for 
Is this subject of 
practical 


torial composition 7 
pictures or snapshots? 
pictorial composition of really 
value, or is it something “highbrow” and of 
interest only to the art-lover ? 

Let me say that I believe a technical term 
often frightens the layman. Doubtless my 
readers will recall the diagnosis of the fam- 
ily physician stated in medical terms which 
were so formidable that the family believed 
the patient to be in a serious condition. As 
a matter of fact, the only trouble was indi- 
gestion or perhaps a cold in the head. It is 
human nature to fear that which is not 
clearly understood. 

So, in the case of pictorial composition, 
the term sounds far more technical than it 
really proves to be in practice. Really, all 
that pictorial composition requires of the 
writer is to master a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which will make the difference be- 
tween a picture and a snapshot. As used 
here, a picture is a photograph which pleases 
the eye and the mind because it is harmoni- 
ous, well balanced and tells a story convinc- 
ingly. A snapshot implies a photograph 
which is made hurriedly without thought to 
background, lighting, importance of the sub- 
ject and story value. It should be obvious 
that the average editor today is trained to 
disttaguish a picture from a snapshot, and 
the -e is little doubt as to which he will select 
if he has his way. 

If this is true, and I believe that it is, the 
Write: will find it to his advantage to know 
something about pictorial composition as 
applied to photography. It is not necessary 
that he study the subject as deeply as the 


art-student or the painter. Of course, it 
will do him no harm to go as far as he likes, 
but | have in mind the average writer whose 
time is at a premium. 

Well, what is the first step? My sugges- 
tion would be to purchase an elementary 
textbook on pictorial composition, There 
are several which have been written by prac- 
tical photographers and are obtainable at 
bookstores or they may be read at libraries. 
By reading one of these books slowly and 
thoughtfully, the writer will discover that a 
picture is constructed very much like a 
building. There must be a definite approach, 
the structure must conform to balance, there 
must be the right distribution of weight and 
there should be beauty as well, whenever 
possible. Then, too, the principal object of 
interest should be so placed that there is no 
doubt in the beholder’s mind where the main 
subject is placed in the picture. Further- 
more, the matter of foreground and back- 
ground is a matter of importance and will 
make or mar a picture. In short, by first 
reading a good textbook the writer will learn 
that pictorial composition is, after all, very 
much a matter of common sense, and a sim- 
ple srtaightforward principle which is not 
beyond the grasp of the average man or 
woman. 

Let me give a few examples of how a 
lack of pictorial composition marred several 
pictures and prevented their acceptance. 

Number one was a remarkable sunset 
scene across a woodland pond. Technically 
the print left nothing to be desired. The 
composition was unusually good except in 
one fundamental rule—the pond was run- 
The camera was not level 
It so hap- 


ning downhill. 
when the exposure was made. 
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pened that even by trimming the print this 
defect could not be remedied, and the photo- 
graph was returned with a rejection slip. 
Number two was a pleasing meadow scene 
with a herd of cows in the background on a 
hill. On the ridge of the hill were small 
trees silhouetted against the sky. The cows 
near the top of the hill and in front of the 
trees unusual appearance. 
Their position in relation to the trees made 


presented an 


it appear that several of the animals had 
trees growing out of their backs. A similar 
case was that of a child photographed in 
front of a bush which was a few feet be- 
hind it. The result was that in the photo- 
graph the bush was growing out of the 
child’s head in the form of a feather-duster 
or headdress. 

Number three was a family group in front 
of their home. The house was a wooden 
frame building with 
made horizontal lines across the print and 


clapboards. These 
spoiled an otherwise excellent photograph. 

Number four was another group, this 
time posed in front of shrubbery. This 
background usually would be admirable, but 
the photographer failed to focus the camera 
properly, with the result that the back- 
ground was filled with large, round circles 
and a jazzy, eye-irritating effect was ob- 
tained. 

And lastly there was a landscape with 
mountains in the background. The com- 
position was excellent, but a line of tele- 
graph poles marched directly across the 
foreground. The maker of the picture ad- 
mitted that the same view could be obtained 
about two hundred feet to the left, and the 
poles would have been left out of the scene. 

These are all actual facts and probably 
my readers can recall similar prints which 
they have seen. The study of pictorial com- 
position opens eyes and minds to a valuation 
of just such simple defects and helps to 
avoid them. These apparent details are the 
important factors in making a photograph 
a picture or just a snapshot. 

It is understood, of course, that when the 
writer is photographing sporting events, 
parades, fires and any subject where there 
is rapid motion, hurrying crowds and un- 
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expected happenings, there is no time to 
apply the principles of pictorial composition, 
The important thing is to get the action or 
the person or persons who are the center of 
interest. If a bystander intrudes or some 
one jostles the writer’s elbow, it can not be 
helped. 

In speaking of photographs made under 
conditions of excitement, | am reminded of 
the remarkable work done by William H. 
Zerbe in New York City. He is a press 
photographer and also one of the leading 
exhibitors at photographic salons. His pic- 
tures are nearly always filled with action. 
His specialty is photographing fires. One 
would assume that inside the fire-lines he 
would have little opportunity to apply the 
principles of pictorial composition, but the 
fact remains that some of his outstanding 
examples of salon pictures were made dur- 
ing the excitement of a three-alarm fire. In 
his case, he seems to apply the rules of com- 
position instinctively, no matter how much 
confusion there is around him. All of which 
is evidence that a thorough grounding in 
fundamentals finally results in our doing the 
right thing at the right moment without our 
being conscious of any special effort in that 
direction. 

In previous articles I have tried to make 
clear that the general public today is edu- 
The motion-picture 
There ts 


cated photographically. 
theater has brought this about. 
1ardly a feature picture which does not con- 
tain several excellent examples of pictorial 
composition applied to landscapes, interiors 
or close-ups. Very true, many in the audi- 
ence might not be able to state clearly why 
they liked or disliked a certain scene, but 
the fact remains that they disapproved or 
approved it simply because it did or did not 
conform to the rules of good pictorial com- 
position. 

What is true of the general public is also 
true in the case of most editors. They, too, 
have been educated by the motion-picture 
at its best. The producers have learned that 
the public responds to the truly beautiful in 
natural and artificial settings for the action 


of their stories. They spend thousands of 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A Daily Work Record 


Computing the Total Amount of the Day’s Work by a Simple 
System of Records 


By CHARLES F. FELSTEAD 


EGARDLESS of how much a writer 

loves his work, it is only human nature 
for him to get lazy spells now and then and 
lay down on the job. 
good for a writer; but often, unless he is 
one of the blessed few who do their writing 
in routine form, he takes vacations that he 
can not rightly afford. 

A record of the work that is done each 
day is a great incentive to keep a writer con- 
stantly at his task. If he feels inclined to 
shirk, a look at his past writing record will 
be likely to bring him back to his typewriter 
with renewed ambition and the determina- 
tion to turn out a good day’s work in order 
that he will not bring down his average of 
work done each day. 

Probably the easiest way to keep a record 
of the daily writing work is to divide the 
writing into three parts: the first writing of 
the story or article, the revising, and the final 
typing of the manuscript. The approximate 
number of words of writing, revising, and 
typing that was done each day should be re- 
corded in suitable form in a notebook or on 
a piece of ruled and headed paper. The 
date should be marked down, and the total 
number of words of the three kinds of work 
done that day. That number divided by 
three would give the total output for the 
day, because with this arrangement the 
writing and completing of a story or article 
is divided into three equivalent parts. The 
actual amount of work done is just one-third 
of the total of these three parts. For in- 
stance, if a writer wishes to turn out 1,000 
words of finished copy per day—and that 
is a very good day’s work—he must write, 
revise, and type 1,000 words, or a total oi 
3,000 words of work the way it is counted 
here. 

A person would naturally ask: 


An occasional rest is 


Why not 





count the total number of words completed 
each day, instead of dividing the work into 
three parts and going through so much extra 
figuring? The reason for this division of 
the day’s work is that a writer seldom com- 
pletes any particular part of his work by 
the end of one day. The writing of a story 
may take three days, and the revising and 
typing another three days; the writer would 
be foolish to write only 1,000 words the first 
day, and then stop to revise and type it be- 
fore going on, continuing in that fashion for 
six days. That is what the immortal Samuel 
Johnson did when he wrote Rasselas, Prince 
of India, in six days to pay for his mother’s 
funeral; but he was a genius, and we ordi- 
nary scribes could not possibly get continuity 
to our stories writing in that fashion. If we 
put down just the words we completed and 
mailed each day, it might appear from our 
work record that we wrote 6,000 words in 
one day and loafed all the week before that. 
Contrarily, we often spend an entire day 
revising, and all the next day in typing, and 
other days our work is more diversified. So 
the only honest way we can do is to take the 
total number of words of the three parts of 
our work that we did each day and call that 
the day’s output. 

The best way to keep this work record is 
to have a loose-leaf notebook with ruled 
pages that are properly headed and titled. 
The pages should be divided into six even, 
vertical columns. Reading from the left to 
right, these columns should be for the Date, 
the number of words Written, the number 
Revised, the number of words Typed, the 
Total of the three preceding columns, and 
the Day's Work, which is one-third of the 
number in the column just before it, and is 
the actual amount of work accomplished on 
that date. The approximate number of 
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words on a page can be calculated by multi- 
plying the number of lines on the page by 
the number of words in the average line. 
This writer has found that there are twelve 
words in the average line of his writing ; but 
that number varies somewhat, depending on 
whether the writing is solid or dialogue. If 
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it is necessary for the writer to make draw- 
ings and illustrations for his articles, he will 
have to sandwich that work in extra and not 
get credit for it in his work record. It must 
be explained that by 7 ping is meant only 
the preparation of the final copy that goes 
to the magazines. 





Saving Versus Postage 


Why it Pays the Writer to be Unstinting With Postage 


ARELY do I pick up a magazine pub- 

lished for the writing-craft—and I sub- 
scribe to seven—that I do not read some 
one’s ideas on how to save two cents in post- 
age, or how to turn envelopes inside out and 
use both sides, or how to spend three dollars 
worth of time and patience taking a worn 
out typewriting ribbon off and re-oiling or 
re-inking it and trying to put it back on 
again. 

All of which is very well. 
the extra pennies, but it sometimes occurs to 
me that if the writer, telling of his saving 
experiences, had spent the time he consumed 
in walking nine blocks to the post office to 
determine whether he was right in believing 
that he could send a certain manuscript with 
four cents postage instead of six—he could 
have outlined a story, or written a short 
article or a joke that would have brought in 
several dollars, instead of saving a two cent 
stamp. I am not making fun of those who 
“save” in this manner—I have oftentimes 
done the same thing myself. 

3ut take the other viewpoint. 
typical scene in any important business ex- 


We all need 


Here is a 


ecutive’s office: 

“Boy, bring in the mail. 
rapher in.” 

“M-m-m.” Glances through envelopes. 
“Here’s a special” —it may have come before 
the regular mail or after it—but neverthe- 
less it gets first attention. He dictates an 
“Get that out right away and send 


Send the stenog- 


answer. 


By THORA EIGENMANN 











it to the post office by boy—be sure it has 
a special delivery stamp on it and makes 
the 11 o’clock train. Then come back and 
we'll get to the rest of the mail.” 

The stenographer finishes the letter and 
returns with sharpened pencils and an open 
notebook. 

“Here’s another letter I should have given 

Take this answer.” 
waiting to take the 


you, came by air mail. 

“Write it without 
others—and be sure to put on air mail, saves 
a day’s time and that man’s in a hurry or 
he wouldn’t have sent it air mail—say, bet- 
ter put a special on, too.” 

“All through? Now take the rest of the 
answers.” Still dictating at 11 o’clock when 
“Boy” comes in with a telegram. Opens it 
immediately. Dictates answer. ‘Type that 
answer first. Send it as a telegram, too. 
Then come back and we'll finish the regular 


mail.” 
No, I am not being paid a commission by 
the government on the extra postage this 


“story” may help to sell. 


But the above story is typical, not only of 
the business man’s office, but also of the 
magazine or newspaper editor’s. The latter 
are just as human as the business man, if 
not more so, and the point I want to stress 
is this—there no doubt letters with 
two-cent stamps on them that were fully as 


were 


important, if not more so than those under 
an air stamped envelope. Yet, the air 
stamped letter, though probably mailed later, 
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received more and quicker attention, and 
the answer to it is received more prompt- 
ly by the man at the other end of the line, 
than the answer to the one mailed under the 
common red stamp. 

If two men offered the above-mentioned 
business man two typewriters, of equal merit 
(if that were possible) and of equal cost, 
one in a letter bearing a two-cent stamp and 
one which added a “special,” I am_ willing 
to wager what I get out of this story that 
the extra ten cents in postage netted the sale 
for that firm—provided, of course, that the 
husiness man was interested in the purchase 
of a typewriter and made his own decisions 
and made them promptly. 

Take a similar scene in an editor’s office. 
Supposing it is July and the December issue 
is nearly made up. Just one more really 
good story is needed to complete the number. 

Two stories, of practically the same type. 
of equal merit are received in the same mail. 
‘special”” and in- 


Supposing mine bears a 
cludes the photographs and story in one 
package under first-class postage. It is taken 
directly into the editor’s office and placed on 
his desk for immediate attention, the treat- 
ment a special—the symbol of a thin dime— 
always demands. He reads it and says, “Ah, 
here is the missing story.” 

The other story is passed on by one or 
more readers in the usual manner, comments 
are clipped on both pro and con, and later 
in the day it is put on the editor’s desk. He 
looks at it, reads the criticisms—both adverse 
and otherwise—and says, “By Jove—here 
is another bully story. Here I didn’t have 
anything and now I have two—both good— 
not much choice between them—m-m—oh, 
well there isn’t really much choice and I had 
about decided on the first one,”’ and sits back 
in his chair. 

A few hours later, the photographs arrive, 
by second-class postage, to accompany the 
second article, but the editor is not much in- 
terested as he glances over them. Good, to 
be sure, as good as the first one but he has 
about decided on the first one and he just 
needed one story. 

So the second story is sent back with a 
notation—“similar material on hand. Thank 
you for the privilege of examining—”’ 


Doesn’t it sound logical ? 

No, I do not advise all of you to invest in 
fancy postage stamps to the exclusion of the 
common popular variety. If you did, they 
would be as useful as the two-cent stamp is 
now—except that the time saved might hur- 
ry the editor to get the November issue out 
in September instead of October as he now 
does, and deliver us from that. 

But when material is timely and you are 
anxious for an immediate return, if the story 
is rejected, I would heartily recommend the 
special handling precautions gained by add- 
ing the few cents extra postage needed. 

In contests, too, where there is a time 
limit, I usually send a contribution by regis- 
tered mail or special if the time is short and 
the distance great. It does not get any more 
attention from the judges than if it bore a 
two-cent stamp to be sure, but the contribu- 
tions to most of the prize contests are sorted 
and handled first by “cheap” help. I’ve al- 
ways felt that they looked up to extra post- 
age as they do to the Prince of Wales, and 
that my contribution would be handled with 
due regard. 

How do you feel when the special delivery 
boy hands you a big fat envelope on your 
birthday 


By CorInNE F. WriIGHT 


r I could write a poem, soft and airy as a 
bubble— 

As light as thistleblow ; 

Could catch the early freshness 

That dewy mornings know ; 

If I could only capture one thrilling, throb- 
bing note 

That issues from a wild canary’s throat, 

Or use rhythmetic cadence 

Of the ever restless sea; 

If words of mine could picture 

A majestic, stately tree: 

Oh, if I only could 

Portray the eerie shadows deep within a 
wood ; 

Oh, I would be a poet, if— 

It wasn’t for that small but mighty IF! 





Writing to the Beginner 





How to Interest Writers in Reading Books and Manuscripts 


Designed to Help Them 


in Their Literary Work 


By JOSEPH L. WOODFORD 


A TER we who have spent many long, 

though perhaps fatigueless, days— 
weeks—inonths—yes, and even years—of 
diligent and assiduous study and mental la- 
bor—have finally “arrived” in the writing 
field, it oftentimes occurs that we have a 
desire to aid some struggling, young, would- 
be author along the road to success. And 
what better way is there of bringing your 
methods of aiding the writer before the read- 
ing and writing public than by writing? 
Some earn their bread by writing for the 
or even a 
Some 


writer—aye !—and have a scrap 
square meal—left over for the dog. 
indulge in this pleasant labor—for indeed it 
takes labor—mierely for the love of it. And 
still others are touched by the thought of 
many hundreds of writers making the same 
identical mistakes and faulty errors that they 
themselves had made at one time and had 
so persistently furrowed through. And 
hence he who has succeeded by seeking out 
his errors feels a bit sorry for the ones who 
are jotting down a series of mistakes for 
the wages of perhaps a dozen or so rejec- 
tion slips, and feels the urge to attempt to 
aid them by pointing out their errors in an 
article or a book on how he has succeeded, 
or how another does it, etc. 

But in writing for the writer, there are 
numerous points to be considered, just as 
surely as there are numerous things to be 
studied in ordinary fiction writing. 

The beginner in the writing game is very 
often inclined to ignore or even to shun 
articles and books designed to help him. For 
such a writer, I can only say that he has 
taken the smooth road—the road that un- 
doubtedly leads to the enormous city of 
Failure and, if he would succeed, and become 
a successful author, he must retrace his foot- 
steps back to the spot where he began, and 


take the rough and toilsome road that, if 
followed persistently, will surely lead to the 
smaller, though more beautiful city—Suc- 
cess. For nothing is more truthful than the 
saying that fame and fortune can not be 
accomplished in the writing field overnight. 

Rupert Hughes once said, “While nobody 
can teach genius, genius itself must learn the 
machinery of expression.” True it is, that 
the would-be writer may have all the quali- 
fications and characteristics of a genius, but 
if he ignores or shuns books, articles, etc., 
designed especially to aid such a person as 
he, how is his genius going to learn the 
machinery of expression?’ There, perhaps, 
is one of the largest obstacles in the path of 
the writer for writers but, if it can be ac- 
complished successfully, there is no victory 
so great—no satisfaction so complete—as 
the one derived from doing it. 

One method—and about the only one—is 
to interest the beginner from one glance at 
the title until he has gloriously finished the 
last word of whatever you may have to say. 
Fascinate him, amaze him, amuse him, or 
do anything to compel his attention to your 
words of interest and value to him. If one 
can accomplish this task, the writer who 
formerly ignored such “bosh” as you and | 
might prepare for him will probably be- 
come interested in more and more of it each 
day. In writing for the writer who has al- 
ready “‘arrived’’ one does not need to take 
such precautions as those stated above, for 
he has learned that anything designed for 
him certainly holds something of interest 
and often of great value. 

3ut how should one go about interesting 
the beginner in what he has to say? The 
answer is: By writing your stuff down on 
paper exactly as you would tell it to him in 


person. 
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Harry V. Martin, in writing “The Writ- 
er’s Question and Answer Manual,” set a 
good example of this form of writing. For 
example, take the question ‘How can I learn 
To which he answers, “By 


to be a writer ?”’ 









oy 


setting aside at least fifteen minutes a day 
for writing. ‘Practice makes perfect.’ Trite 
but write!’ There he has written as 
though he were talking directly to his reader. 
You will find it so throughout his book. 





Making Your Town Pay Literary 
Dividends 


Every Town Has Original Characters and Stories—Bring 
Them to Life in Feature Stories 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Stories in The Bookman, Times Book Review, 
Mentor, Nomad, and many others 


VERY town, no matter how small or 


how large, has its keen civic pride that 
relishes seeing and reading about itself in 
print. It has taken me many years of my 


literary life to realize and learn this simple 


fact. 
Certain 

cities—have gained a nation-wide reputation 

because they have been astute and clever 


newspapers — even in- smaller 


enough to realize and then make realistic 
the doings and sayings, the characters and 
characteristics of their own communities. 
Poke into the histories of those newspapers 
that have become nationally known and us- 
aly you will find that they began their larger 
career by impressing the personality of their 
home town upon the rest of the world. 
True, it took men of large calibers and per- 
sonalities to put this over. 

Fancy a little town like Danbury, Conn., 
stamping itself indelibly on the map of the 
United States! Yet there were two decades 
that saw a wide popularity given to the Dan- 
bury News. The Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican achieved a similar interstate popu- 
larity that has only begun to fade within the 
past ten years. The Kansas City Star is 
another. Also the New Orleans Picayune 
and the New York Sun. 

In other words, they showed unusual 


promise in personality and they did it at the 


pride and expense of the community which 
they so ably represented and gave expres- 
sion to, 

An interesting foreword to writers in this 
connection is that in every case there have 
been one or more men on the staffs of these 
newspapers who have been later graduated 
into national fame. At least a score of one- 
time cub reporters on the New York Sun 
are to be found among the most famous 
writers in every branch of literary endeavor 
of whom America can boast. 

It is not altogether correct to say that 
“history repeats itself.” Rather, it is the 
individual inspired by outstanding prowess 
that has gone before, who recreates the out- 
standing example and compels the historian 
to enroll his name also among the doers of 
great deeds. Thus is afforded an opportunity 
to writers in small and large towns to so ex- 
press outstanding local personality in the 
pages of their newspapers, that it will come 
to make its impress on ever-enlarging circles 
of readers until it outgrows its town and 
county and state. 

Take the case of the smaller town. There 
is, of course, the internal, external and in- 
fernal news. Seldom indeed is this local 
news of any value whatsoever outside a 
small and prescribed circle. Of greater 
significance, however, are certain events that 
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have become historical, certain qualities that 
have become epic and certain people who 
nmiake a community vocal. 

There are many ways of giving voice to 
all these characters and characteristics, but 
whatever way is adopted it must yield inter- 
esting and entertaining reading matter. 
Much will depend upon the perspicuity and 
imagination of the journalist who under- 
takes the job. 

I lived in a small town once where there 
were both a negro and an Irish settlement. 
Both settlements had _ several excellent 
“characters” who were thoroughly original. 
Stories or anecdotes set down in the manner 
in which they themselves told them would 
make good reading for local or metropolitan 
papers. One good story a week coming 
from Poverty Valley or Horse Heaven or 
Old Maid’s Knee—as such settlements have 
a way of quaintly being named—would 
mean an excellent item for your weekly 
paper. 

Naturally, every community has its old 
people—we shall all be members of it some 
day. The astute journalist may garner a 
rich harvest of “Grandfather Tales” from 
the more loquacious of these old people. 
One will be a Grand Army man, let us say. 
He may have actually seen Lincoln! At 
any rate, he will have something mellowly 
interesting to relate. Some of these old ones 
will be able to tell you startling facts about 
your own community when they were boys 
—their school days in the little red school- 
house, pioneer days, Indians, first railroad, 
the Great Blizzard, etc. 

Then there is straight history to be dug 
up through old records about the way the 


town got its name, its charter or franchise, 
who was the first settler, the first house 


builder. 

And there are the famous old-timers with 
a little story woven about them and what 
they did and how they did it. Families are 
always ready and willing to supply data, 
anecdotes, possibly old letters and photo- 
graphs. 

My little town was most famous for the 
notorious Mingo Jack lynching that took 
place when I was a boy. I remember going 
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down and seeing the negro’s body hanging 
in the doorway of the tiny town jail, and the 
indelible impression has made “copy” on 
more than one occasion. 

You may have to write many of these 
little local ‘‘features” before your editor will 
see their value. If he fails, there remains 
your county papers. And if this sort of 
stuff is prepared with human interest relish, 
metropolitan papers will be glad to use it. 
Finally it will form the nucleus of a Human 
Interest Notebook into which all experi- 
enced journalists delve at times for material 
that alone bears the real flavor and savor 
they happen to be seeking. 

Curiously enough, I have been interrupted 
at this point by a farmer’s boy coming to 
the door to sell me a ticket to an entertain- 
ment to be given in the town hall of Lone- 
town. It reads: 

PUZZLIN’ PIERSON— yite Master 
and 
LOUIS COURTNEY— Reader and 
Comedian 
and 
THE LONETOWN BLACK-FACE 
MINSTREL TROUPE 
8:00 p.m. D.S. T. 
Admission 35 cents. 

I shall go, of course. And I shall try to 
set down every word of it, just as it hap- 
pens, particularly the atmosphere and char- 
acters who come from all parts and _ the 
things they say. I have an article in mind 
in which | shall use it, perhaps just as it is. 

From the smaller town, let us make our 
journalistic way to the larger town, to the 
largest, if you will. Unless you have looked 
into the matter, you will never guess what a 
passionate spirit of self-inquiry exists in the 
great towns to know every conceivable an: 
infinitesimal thing about themselves. The 
Sunday edition of the New York Times, 
for example, never fails to have less than a 
score of articles, long and short, telling 
about some interesting—and yet how com- 
monplace—facts about their city. A study 
of the other newspapers—both Sunday and 
daily—reveals the same astonishing thing. 

What, for instance, could be more com- 
monplace than an account of eating at a 
drug-store lunch counter? And yet, Charles 
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Merz first used it in one of these fillers in 
the Sunday newspaper. He revamped it 
and used it in an article that appeared in a 
popular magazine. Finally it appears be- 
tween the covers of “The American Band 
\Vagon,” now one of the best sellers among 
the non-fiction books. 

Three great, thick five-dollar books have 
appeared in a single year written around the 
every-day life of New York, the larger part 
of the material having appeared originally 
in the newspaper columns—the actual every- 
day happenings of you and me and the other 
fellow touched up with a little imagination 
It seems incredible and yet it is 
For 


and humor, 
the most natural thing in the world. 
the same reason, an average of 15,000,000 
Americans go to the movies every day to 
see themselves in a little more highly spiced 
version of our own daily deeds and doings, 
romances and adventures. 

What is true of New York is true of every 
other city in America. Each has its “local” 
angle ; but what is true of one city individual 
or group is in the main true of all the others. 
| append a list of the daily or occasional 
incidents that are occurring in Oshkosh and 
Albuquerque, New Orleans and New York. 
I have taken them from my notebook and 
intend to write little sketches or fairly long 
articles about them when the opportunity 
offers and the demand is presented for 
them: 

The Little Notion Shop 

Lovers Lane 

Little Old Ladies 

A Marriage 

Chinese Laundry 

Movie Pianist 

“He Once Did Some- 

thing” 

The Tinker 

Lounge Lizards 

Church Bells 

Bootleggers 

An Auction 

A “Wake” 

Washerwoman 

Bargain Hunters 


Street Faker 
Canvasser 
Charity Workers 
In the Gallery 
Installments 
Taxi Drivers 
Odd Job Man 
A Christening 
Old Seamstress 
> & 10 Cent Store 
Jazz Band 
Tag Day 
Society Ladies 
Dumb Waiter 
The Silk Hat 
Thereby—each—hangs a tale! In an- 
other part of my notes I have concrete ex- 
amples of what I mean which will later ap- 
pear in articles, if they have not already 
done so. 

In the Subway—Two sailors on their way 
back to their warship at midnight—one 
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solemn drunk with his cap down over his 
eyes like an owl—the other a jolly tar and 
quite enjoying standing in the middle of the 
aisle as though on deck in a rough sea—his 
companion is ashamed of him as he stands 
there holding a perpetual conversation with 
those nearest him—passes a bottle from his 
hip pocket and toasts the passengers as he 
drinks: “Your health!” and as they go out 
together he tells them all: “Well, if you can’t 
really see me tonight, I’ll see you in the 
morning !” 

In the Theater Gallery—Tragedy in the 
Next Seat—they were newlyweds—she a 
flippant, hopeless creature with dyed hair, 
red and curled—he, an honest-to-goodness 
boy—he had caught her talking to another 
man outside—she tells him if he believes 
that, then why doesn’t he go out and get 
“God, Lizzie!” he says, 


some one else, too! 
squeezing her arm until she angrily cries 


out—for he had caught a vision of his Great 
Mistake—this was the moment when the 
whole world would begin to go to pieces if 
he did not hold on tight! 





THE AMPHIBRACH CURSE 
By ELOISE A. McCLURE 


The writing of Amphibrach accent and 
rhythm, 
If followed, is really a curse, 
And many a writer has landed the bug-house, 


Attempting the Amphibrach verse. 


I know of a poet, a writer, an author, 
An editor, too (that is worse), 
Who cluttered his noodle and clogged his 
mechanics, 
By working on Amphibrach verse. 


Oh writers of poetry, hark this lamenting, 
And state if an editor’s purse 
Has ever been opened and contents been 
offered 
To writers of Amphibrach verse! 


I'm desperate, frantic, as wild as a hornet, 
And doomed for a ride in the hearse, 

Unless I succeed in my maddening efforts 
To master the Amphibrach verse. 


Notr.—Only one-fourth of one per cent of all 
English poetry is written in Amphibrach. 
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In the Poet’s Workshop 


By MONA SEACRIST 


“T AM the Pen, whose life-blood flows 
In never-failing stream, 
To help the genius Bard compose 
Pen-pictures of a Dream.” 
“T am that Blood! Though black as night 
Some call me ‘ink’ or ‘lead’ 
When seen upon a page of white, 


\ few say I am read!” 


“T am the Page, unsullied, pure, 
Upon whose broad expanse 

Are penned, in graceful portraiture, 
Soul-visions of Romance.” 


“Tl am the Hand that guides the Pen, 


Whose grace supplies the ink, 
Which, traced upon the page, may then 
Cause idle minds to think 
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“Skilled workers, truly,” Brain opines, 


“Fach figure is complete; 
But sans my aid, their best designs 
Might have imperfect fect.” 
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“My Dear -———: 

I know that you are interested in poetry— 
from your own work and from your activities 
as a member of the Poetry Society of America. 
It is because I know you will not hesitate to 
give a younger poet a helping hand that I take 
the liberty of writing you. 

I am nineteen years old, and the announce- 
ment I have enclosed is of my first book. You 
probably realize how very difficult it is for a 
young poet to find an audience. At present 
that is my only wish—to have people like your- 
self, experienced writers and lovers of poetry, 
know my work. 

| come to you as a young poet, asking a bet- 
ter-known and more experienced writer to help 
me find an audience. My book is not selling 
because I am not known. How can I become 
known—if lovers of poetry do not help me? 

I shall be deeply grateful for any advice you 
may wish to give me concerning my work, and 
how I can get my name before the poetry 
public. 

Yours sincerely, etc.” 

I take the liberty of quoting this letter, 
without the writer’s name because, whether 
it is composed by the poet or his publisher, 
whether he is sincere in wanting advice or 
is merely trying to sell a book by an indi- 
rect appeal, it sounds a note of warning 
against premature publication, and sums up 
so completely and poignantly the problem, 
“How can a young poet become known?” 

Not, I fear, by this means. Poets are 
notoriously poor buvers of books. If our 
young poet has written to every poet whose 
address he can lay hands on, it is still doubt- 
ful if his touching appeal will swing sub- 
stantial sales. [’oets are not only poor; they 
resent paying other poets for poems the like 
of which they have plenty of their own on 
hand for which no one will pay them. Their 
self-love makes them hypercritical perhaps. 
At any rate, when they do buy a book of 
poems either for themselves or to give away, 
it is apt to be a book by a poet about whom 
they are already enthusiastic, rather than by 
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What to Do Before Publishing It—How a Young 
Poet Can Become Well-known 


By MARGERY 
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a young poet whom they might admit has 
promise or deserves encouragement. 

So, the problem remains, “How can an 
unknown poet become known?” If it seems 
to challenge the Sphinx, remember that the 
poet has an easier time gaining celebrity than 
the man or woman in other callings. How 
little free advertising a good painter, sculp- 
tor, or doctor gets! How long before the 
lawyer sees his name in the news columns. 
lXven the young journalist serves an appren- 
ticeship in anonymity. Watch to what 
lengths a musician or actress will go in order 
to get publicity before you get excited over 
the troubles of a young man who has only 
to market a piece of work to get his name 
in print. 

Still our appealing nineteen-year old has 
his troubles. One of them is that he has 
published too soon. So the advice we must 
give him will concern what he can still do, 
and what he should do before he publishes 
another book, while the advice to other poets 
will concern what they should do before 
they publish their first book. 

The poet who has already published can 
try for local celebrity ; can join some clubs. 
He will try to get in touch with organiza- 
tions of the poetry lovers and general book- 
lovers of his own community, and he will 
at once discover that many in the organiza- 
tions are not there primarily because they 
love books, but then neither is he. They do 
buy and talk about books and that is the 
point. 

He will read his poems in public if he ts 
invited to do so. He can not always pro 
pose himself gracefully for clubs and pro- 
grams, but his publisher can ask some one 
else to do it for him. In the absence of such 
help, a letter to the club president or the 
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program committee will seldom be resented. 
The letter should be straightforward but 
not boastful, and should not ask for more 
than five or ten minutes time. It should 
offer to submit work first, and should give 
the chairman a good loophole to decline, if 
he or she wishes. 

If the club is an important one in relation 
to the size of the town, some mention of his 
reading activities probably will be made in 
the newspapers. He will want his book re- 
viewed, and even when there is no book de- 
partment he can call it to the attention of 
the newspaper merely on the grounds that 
the book is written by some one in the com- 
munity and has therefore, unless the city is 
However, if the 


large, a certain news value. 
city is large, and his position obscure, he 


can, unless that city is New York, expect 
the literary editor to glance at his book just 
from local patriotism. He will then send 
him an autographed copy to remind the edi- 
tor that he is receiving a book from one of 
his own readers, or perhaps better, he will 
take it to him. twice the 
attention and give the impression of being 
twice as long if accompanied by a_ photo- 
So a nice glossy photograph is in 
snap- 


Reviews attract 


graph. 
order—and _ incidentally, 
shots have the most human interest. 


sometimes 


Then he must sell his books. He can take 
an armful to the local bookstore and arrange 
with the manager that the books need not be 
paid for until sold, thus taking the risk him- 
self and encouraging the store-owner to take 
enough for a good window or counter dis- 
play. Here, also, a photograph is useful, 
preferably an autographed, large, mounted 
studio study. 

If he has lived in other cities he will try 
the same tactics on the stores and newspa- 
pers in those communities. He will receive 
best newspaper results from the 
which he lived as a boy, particularly if he 
has relatives still living there, or has visited 
recently. <A letter to the newspaper editor 
should indicate these little news angles. 


towns in 


He will also find perhaps that he belongs 
to societies or alumni groups who publish 
bulletins carrying news of members’ activi- 
ties. He will send the secretary of such 
bulletins a brief item giving the name and 
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publisher of his book, and in some cases the 
name of the store where it can be bought. 
He should see that his book is sent to as 
many literary editors as possible, never for- 
getting those of his own state, and he should 
see that they are notified that he is of their 
If he will watch the various lit- 
he can find out 
review 


own state. 
and reviews, 


customarily 


erary pages 
what men 
poems, and what kind they seem to like. 
When he finds one whom he thinks would 
be interested in his book, he can either send 
him a copy, or better still, just a publisher's 
circular with a asking him if he 
wouldn’t like to review it. 

An author should not give away his books 


books of 


note 


to critics indiscriminately—it is sometimes 
Also he should not sell his 
The most 


embarrassing. 
books in an undignified manner. 
dignified example I have ever seen of a book 
being sold by a poet in person, was that of 
a young poet who had a job in a bookstore, 
and would, when he saw a customer interest- 
ed in poetry, sell him his own book, remark- 
ing casually that it was his own in an entirely 
impersonal and _ professional way. Of 
course, he must autograph every book he 
sells, or which is sold in his presence, or 
brought to him for an autograph. The cus- 
tom of taking along several books wherever 
the poet reads in public and selling them 
is all right apparently, but the poet himself 
should not attend to these sales, nor pay 
much attention to them. They should be 
handled at the door. 

We have been assuming that we are deal- 
ing with a young writer who can not hope 
for much help from his publisher. How- 
ever, even the best known and largest pub- 
lishers frequently do not “push” all of their 
books of verse, so the young poet must al- 
ways be to some extent his own salesman. 
This is galling to the artistic temperament. 
and if more poets realized it, perhaps some 
would not publish while they are completely 
unknown. 

After the poet’s book is published or 
after he has arranged for his publication, he 
should send out new work to magazines with 
a brief note mentioning his book. The edi 
tors may make a note of it in their news notes 
or contributors’ columns, and I don’t know 
any better way of advertising a book than 
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by giving the readers of a magazine the 
name and publisher along with a sample of 
the author’s work. 


So much for the launching of a book. If 
well done it adds a little to a writer’s celeb- 
rity. 

Reputations in poetry are not built en- 
tirely upon books, but upon persistent pub- 
lication in magazines and newspapers. One 
becomes well-known not through poets but 
through editors and the public. 

Too often the young poet, meeting with 
rejection slips, assumes that the doors to 
magazine publication are closed to him, and 
that the easiest way to an audience is to pub- 
lish a book. But a book of poetry does not 
reach an audience unless it’s author is al- 
ready well-known; while a publication, with 
its established newsstand sales and subscrip- 
tion lists, carries the name and work of the 
most obscure poet to as many of its readers 
as will read verse. In other words, though 
it is hard to sell your poem to a magazine, 
and easy to pay a publisher for printing 
your book, the poem is sold to the audience 
when you publish in a magazine, and the 
hook is merely printed, ready for you to 
sell. 

There have been exceptions. I¢. A. Rob- 
inson got his start by publishing a book at 
his own expense and giving it away to 
prominent poets and critics—but that was 
before the magazines were as good a field 
for publication as they are now. Robinson 
Jeffers has more recently achieved his first 
recognition, I believe, through a book. But 
usually the outstanding genius is discovered 
through some piece of work in a periodical, 
which makes readers and editors want to 
see more of his work. And still more fre- 
quently the talent is not striking enough to 
he “discovered,” but the reputation for 
sound craftsmanship and authenticity is built 
up slowly by repeated publication in maga- 
zines and newspapers, followed by inclusion 
in anthologies and by reprints in newspapers. 
Often these reach an audience much larger 
than that reached by the periodical first 
printing the poem, and enormously greater 
than the circulation of a book of verse. 

The poet with a book to push is in some 
advantage if he has been a reviewer of 
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poetry. He then has connections with lit- 
crary publications and with editors, and 
with other poets who review. It is a la- 
mentable situation, the logrolling which re- 
sults, however innocently, from the social 
and professional contacts of poets and 
critics, but it is bigoted to deny its existence, 
and mentally dangerous to view it with too 
much bitterness and envy, or to attribute 
to it too much of one’s own celebrity. If 
you take it to heart, the healthiest thing to 
do is to jump into the arena and review a 
few books yourself, 

As to publication mediums—the popular 
poet who writes light verse or “heart throbs” 
will aim directly at large audiences through 
the newspapers and their humorous “col- 
umns.”” Occasionally a more serious poet 
will land work in these humorous coiumns 
in the hope of extending his reputation. But 
the effectiveness of column publication is 
in constant repetition, and a fine talent is 
jeopardized when work is turned out facily 
to feed these columns. It is dangerous to 
the young poet whose early stages may pro- 
duce typical column poetry, but who can 
not mature properly by hasty superficial 
writing. We have watched poets who be- 
gan with youthful promise, who ‘“‘had some- 
thing’’ but became careless, repeated them- 
selves over and over, and finally grew trite 
and cheap. They were satisfied with a par- 
ticularly flattering but too easily gained 
celebrity. There are more fortunate cases 
where the talent seems really to be an ideal 
newspaper talent, and is always kept in good 
taste and neat workmanship. These are the 
true column poets and they receive such 
popular recognition that their books go well. 
They are not taken seriously by other poets. 
But verily they have their reward. 

The poet who has more than a light lyric 
gift tries for the better known of the poetry 
markets: the “big-four’’ and such magazines 
as Bookman, Dial, Forum, New Republic, 
and Nation Commonweal, and the literary 
reviews, supplements and book pages. There 
is an advantage in appearing in a few of 
these periodicals, even if only once. It gives 
a certain stamp of approval, and looks well 
on the page near the fly-leaf. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Off a Beginner’s Chest 


By J. R. 


HAT’S what I mean. Get it off your 

chest, you'll feel better. I rise to re- 
mark, after the first deluge of 
rejected manuscripts, that editors have no 


year’s 


sense of humor, because they don’t even 
give me a tumble. 

Something is rotten in Denmark—not in 
They’re good! | 
Lives 


my stories. No! No! 
ought to know, didn’t I write them? 
there a beginner with soul so dead who 
never to himself, and every patient ear, hath 
said—This is my own! Only to hear an 
editor yell—* Keep it!” Ay, there’s the rub. 

For what man of genius has not produced 
a literary masterpiece during his first hectic 
year ; what girl has failed to achieve a Mar- 
velous Humdinger in her first time at bat; 
what artist. | ask you, who never swore in 
his life, has not turned red in the face and 
blue in the gills when the veto comes back 
to the house—as it always does. 

Yet, I’m fair. Yes, sir! 
got to have editors, on the hypothesis that 
But why, oh, why, do 


I admit we’ve 


fleas need a dog. 
editors shy so far away from the check- 
book? Can’t they write? They don’t even 
advise us to “Go West, young man, go 
West.”” No, sir! Not one of them has ever 
told me where to go; | am forced to use my 
imagination. Anyway, I like it better here. 

Have you ever seen one? The home- 
made lullaby of a beginner. You have? 
You haven't? Gentlemen of the jury, in 
either case | am sorry for you, because, 
though our tragedies make you chuckle and 
our comedies generate gout, you have no 
idea of what we put into them unless you 
There, if nowhere 
else, lies no little merit. The hope, ambition, 
aspiration, the blood and marrow of our 
being, are embodied in our frail child. And 
do we laugh when it is kicked around the 
lot? Yes. A saving grace. In pride we are 
not bankrupt. But take a tip from one who 


read between the lines. 


OWENS 


knows, that laughter seldom ripples from 
the heart; we are smiling through our tears, 
Who dares to call it weakness ! 

We beginners, being stepsons and step- 
daughters of cruel editors, get well stepped 
on in our infaney and insanity. Discipline, 
they call it. Just because a hard-boiled egg 
who knows all about the art of laying brick, 
and therefore finds it uninteresting, sneaks 
off in a corner to write a sentimental rhap- 
sody full of foreign words like dear and 
darling, or a lovely lass from the Bible class 
lets loose a horde of pirates—and the editor 
gets them both before dinner—is that any 
reason for spleen? Didn’t God give him a 
funny bone? [ook at the newspapers ; they 
print any old crime—the worse the better! 
Kidd was 


A great old world. Imagine! 


made a Captain; Bunyon got ten years. 
Well, what are we going to do about it? 
Shall we lay us down and die? Or shall we 
—Get off the wire, author, I’m talking to 
beginners, and I can do it a whole lot better 
than you can because I’m one of them. | 
I love them. Their growing 

You’ve reached the shore. 


feel for them. 
pains are mine. 
We have not. 
As I was saying, friends, remember John 
No genuine writer, no genuine 
If you do give up 


And misery loves company. 


Paul Jones. 
anything, ever gives up. 
you never were built for punishment; you 
got in the wrong pew. We may be raw, we 
may be green, we may be interrupted, but 
we’re going on. This, our ultimatum: We 
shall, we will persist ! 

The competition with big guns will not 


affright us as we grow in letters and in 


learning. 
the very name of Lotta Lightning or George 
Washington Thunder gives your manuscript 
But remember, pray remem- 


Just now, poor struggling scribe, 


the chilblains. 
ber, they were one time in your shoes, and 
trembled when they heard the name of 
mighty Caesar. 
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| am taking, nay, getting, teal pleasure in 
writing these unbridled lines, and if 1 could 
compel this willing pencil to form some few 
cheerful words, if I could but measure you 
some strength, gladden your hour, or hasten 
the day of your arrival, I should feel much 
rewarded. For this is a case of the blind 
leading the blind. You see, beginner, I have 
never made one thin dime by writing— 
\What’s that! Did I hear some sophisticated 
person sneer “You never will?” So be it, 
then. But what has that to do with clean 
endeavor? Who needs be paid to travel 
straight is crooked. 

If it pleases me to get drunk on bottled 
ink while knowing folk commune with hot 
tamale, there is a compensating difference 
in morning-after headaches; you paid for 
yours and keep it; mine cost nothing. I give 
it to an editor. Being a beginner, a cobble- 
stone in the ruck, | drink a deal of water 
and eat occasionally. My pen feeds the 
human in me, but for the more urgent gnaw- 
ings of my animal nature I find the pick and 
shovel much more practical. 

A few months ago I| received a letter from 
an editor, an honest-to-goodness affair. It 
contained this check: ‘Personally, I was 
very much interested in your story, BUT—” 

But what! 
made the grade. 
volume of Absolute Tecknick, by Prof. Y. 
B. Billyus, | found to my dismay that my 
first crisis had appeared two paragraphs 
late. Then, although the story was true to 
life and had proven interesting, I had killed 
only one character in my climax. <A _ foot- 
note gave this terse reminder: “See Hamlet, 
Buffalo Bill, World War.” 

Being determined to wed technique to 
truth | consulted the latest edition of Stand- 
ard’s “Modern Art.” On page four eleven 
forty-four was printed, in one sentence: 
“Study the Bible; note how it begins with 
Genesis and proceeds logically to Revela- 
tions; how closely it sticks to the truth as 
the writer saw it; how Life is depicted as is; 
note, but do not write thusly, for the Bible 
was written before rejection slips slipped in, 
and though it is conceded to be a work of 
art, welding sincerity to simplicity, inspira- 


Holy smoke, | had almost 
Grabbing the eighteenth 
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od 





tion to philosophy, it is not in harmony with 
‘Modern Art’ or editorial erudition, due to 
its quaint manner of telling things without 
regard to mechanical manipulation or tricky 
technique.” 

If, to you, bewitched beginner, selling sig- 
nifies success, and to win a transient glim- 
mer you will pander to the mess, write racy 
reams for Smutty Sewers, spicy sheets for 
Harem’s Weekly, turgid trash for Moron’s 
Monthly ; but if you will not stoop to con- 
quer (my hat is off to you) then write with 
all your heart and mind devoted to creative 
effort, and know the joy and hear the voice 
of your own subconscious characters whis- 
pering to you in the stilly night, pleading 
for expression, encouraging you as only 
children can in richest utmost faith. Ten 
thousand editors can not bruise you then. 

And who can tell? Perhaps your work 
will be recognized, your name _ respected, 
your goal attained—in the future. Say a 
hundred years or so after you and | have 
gone to Heaven and every editor who turned 
us down is—Let’s see. Shall we burn them? 

What think you of it, beginner ? 





HOSE beginning writers who aspire to 
sell the English rights, and other for- 
eign rights, of their stories, will find it ne- 
cessary to buy International Reply Coupons 
at the post office, so that their stories will be 
supplied with return postage. An _ Inter- 
national Reply Coupon for a one-ounce let- 
ter costs nine cents; and is good for six 
months, not counting that of its issue. An 
addressed return envelope and sufficient In- 
ternational Reply Coupons should be sent 
with the story. If the editor rejects it, he 
can exchange the Reply Coupons for the 
equivalent postage in the stamps of the 
country to which the story was sent. The 
regular postal rate of two cents an ounce ap- 
plies to first-class mail that is sent from this 
to foreign countries which have that arrange- 
ment with the United States ; and three cents 
an ounce to most other foreign countries. 
—Charles Felstead. 
ARN what you get—and get what you 
earn. No one has more chance to do 
both than the writer. 
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The articles published in this 
representative 





department are interviews with 
Guild members 





Mrs. Elizabeth H. Ashton, of Lorton, 
Nebr., in addition to being a member of The 
Authors and Publishers Guild of America, 
is also a member of The Nebraska Writer’s 
Guild. She attended Brownell Hall (a 
girl’s seminary at Omaha) and Wesleyan 
University, and it was while still in school 
(at the age of 15) when her first journal- 
istic position was offered her by Mr. Riggs, 
editor of several country weeklies. In con- 
nection with this work she wrote up every 
big and little event that she thought would 
appeal to the readers of her papers. This 
work was done after school and brought 
very small compensation in money, but the 
joy of it, and the big things she learned 
proved valuable in her later writings. 

After serving this editor for some time, 
Mrs. Ashton did reportorial work for the 
Omaha World Herald. 

It was while serving on this paper that 
Mrs. Ashton had the urge to write a book. 
She started and soon finished her novel of 
one hundred and sixty-five pages. A pub- 
lisher accepted and published it and the edi- 
tion sold far beyond her expectations. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Ashton has writ- 
ten many articles, but mostly all of them 
have been for local affairs or as part of her 
club work. Right now she considers her 
“writing days” just a memory. 

Mrs. Ashton says: “It is inspiring to be- 
long by right to several writers’ organiza- 
tions, and of late has come at intervals the 
old imperious call from within.” She in- 


tends to come back to the journalistic fold 
shortly. pe ae ee, 

Mrs. Emily Linsley, 1033 Sierra Avenue, 
Turlock, Calif., is another member of the 
Guild residing in the sunny San Joaquin 
Valley, California. 

After graduating from Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Linsley 
was a teacher of small children, a profession 
which gave her an understanding and insight 
into the lives of little folks. 

In addition to her teaching experience of 
five years, she did settlhement work among 
the children of the poor before her mar- 
riage, and these experiences have helped 
considerably in her writings for children and 
adults. 

Mrs. Linsley writes about the things with 
which she is familiar, bearing in mind 
whether this knowledge will interest others 
or not. “Home, mother, children, love and 
service, ordinary topics but universally pop- 
ular ones—these are my themes,” says Mrs. 
Linsley. Besides writing for local news- 
papers, she is a contributor to Child Play, 
Junior Life, Churchman, New England, 
Homestead, Today's Housewife and others. 
Mrs. Linsley’s small son from whom she 
receives many inspirations for stories, a gay- 
colored flower garden and the tame birds 
which feed at her back door, are her three 
hobbies. In closing, Mrs. Linsley expresse< 
the wish that more of the Guild members 
send in an account of what they are doing. 
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Deak ForuM Epiror: 

May I have a word, please? And the sage 
Mr. Uzzell as well as the frisky and bustling 
friend Lucy, sit up, if you will, and take 
notice. 

For I come in the defense of the wise and 
experienced Mr. Uzzell, who no doubt has 
learned in his long, busy literary career the 
true Art of Thinking. Our friend, Lucy, 
instead, | fear has not sufficiently acquired 
the power of conversation of energy. One 
furnace burns a ton of coal in a few weeks; 
another one comes up and says, “Use me, 
I'll save you half your coal bill.” It is the 
“underfed” and it isn’t vain bragging, for 
when the coal comes from below only that 
amount is burned that is required in the 
actual necessity as regulated by the drafts. 
But when the coal is heaped on top, the 
ventilating air carries the living flame 
through the coal, heating and consuming it 
unnecessarily. 

Do you catch my point, Miss Lucy? Try 
to, for it will increase your power and qual- 
ity of work, as well as prolong your life and 
your happiness. If you keep on at the rate 
you describe, you will certainly fall, sooner 
or later, into the dreadful hands of some 
doctor. (I say dreadful, for I am one my- 
self, and so know.) Slow down a bit your 
breakneck speed, close a_ little—not too 
much, of course—the drafts; but above all, 
feed from below, which in this case means 
feed from within. Nourish yourself with 
reason and sound logic. When you work 
with your body, try to keep your head as 
cool and your emotions as still as you can. 
\Why waste needlessly so valuable a fount 
ot energy? Likewise, when you are under 
strong emotion, try to keep your head out 
of the heated zone, else hysteria, neures- 
thenia and insanity shall struggle to get you 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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—the uncautious victim of your own zeal. 
Or bodily exhaustion may do you permanent 
harm. Cut out all of those useless and 
meaningless maneuvers with your head and 
your hands—those twitchings and jigglings. 
They don’t help you to be understood at all, 
and they do make you look funny—at times. 
When you work with your body, try to move 
with balanced criterion, and having done 
the best vou can, never torment yourself or 
others with all that host of pesky, annoying 
details and worries, which generally sap the 
best blood out of even the wisest of folks. 
Conserve, conserve, conserve your energy. 
The time will come when you shall need all 





with which you have been endowed. 

\Work never killed any one yet, but lack 
of judgment has killed and maimed its thou- 
sands. 

If you want to get the most out of your 
physical engine, slow it down, and protect 
it against all that myriad of impulses and 
useless movements—be they physical, emo- 
tional or mental. To leave loose and uncon- 
trolled all these crossing and conflicting 
energies, is only to exhaust and consume 
your entire being without motive and with- 
out recompense. Calm, well-directed energy 
always accomplishes the most in the end. 
Every kind of work, whether it be physical, 
emotional or mental, naturally in time pro- 
duces fatigue, which is the cellular poisoning 
and clogging of the tissues. But give a little 
rest or distraction, sleep and food, and the 
body is as capable—e’en more capable than 
before to work. But if you do not listen to 
the friendly voice of fatigue, and push and 
strain your energies to get the last atom out 
of them, you invariably do some part of 
your complex organism permanent harm, 
and the day shall come when you shall be 
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required to pay the price of your indiscre- 
tion with compound interest. 

So my advice—free to all injudicious 
literary Lucies—is to follow the example of 
Mr. Uzzell, who no doubt, as the Buddha 
of old, has learned to keep his body still 
while his mind works. This silent and un- 
emotional plunge into the innermost part of 


one’s own being leads to the ecstasy of in- 
spiration before the shrine of one’s own 
spiritual being, and this is the richest mine 


for profitable literary work. 

3efore I knew better, I, too, like our 
friend Lucy, wasted my best energies often. 
But experience teaches the judicious person 
never to pass the fatigue point, even though 
during a moment of inspiration. Never 
mind; inspiration, I have found, isn’t easily 
scared away, and if you stop a short period 
for relaxation and distraction, the inspira- 
tion will come back again at your invitation, 
when the body is in a better condition to 
offer it an unclogged channel. If it has 
come to you once, that is proof in itself that 
it will be glad to knock again at your door; 
and it will come through more clearly and 
vividly, if you give your brain its needful 
rest. 


Siracusa, Italy. CINDA 





DreAR ForuM EpiTor: 

The Writer’s Club which I am describing 
has been in operation for seven years. It 
has four members, who formed it and have 
been with it from the beginning. We are all 
middle-aged women, three housewives with 
grown children—one is a grandmother, an- 
other a music teacher, and all of us are busy 
in our vocations. We were all unknown to 
Fame when we began our club. I can’t say 
that we are well acquainted with Fame now, 
but each one of us has several hundred dol- 
lars, accruing from our published stories 
and articles. We have had our work ac- 
cepted by more than fifty publications, in- 
cluding among others the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Collier's, Country Gentleman, a 
number of large newspapers and many ju- 
venile publications. 

We meet every Saturday night, seldom in 
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the seven years missing our meeting.  In- 
deed, our log book, which we have kept for 
the entire period, shows that we have held 
three hundred and forty meetings. We en- 
deavor to prepare a new manuscript each 
week. Of course, we sometimes fail in this 
owing to the stress of circumstances. \Ve 
criticize each other’s work very freely, 
which criticism helps us greatly in preparing 
our work for the market. We average the 
sale of our output about fifty per cent. 

We have ignored many hints to enlarge 
our club, for we feel that we can do better 
work in a small club than in a larger one. 

Our names we have never seen inscribed 
in the halls of Fame, but we have written 
something weekly, which we would not have 
done without the inspiration of our club, as 
we are all very busy women. 

It has kept us out of ruts, and I am hand- 
ing the idea on to middle-aged women who 
are interested along these lines. 

Mary Royce MERRIMAN 

Beloit, Wis. 


Deak Forum Epiror: 

Referring to letter of M. N. Bunker in 
your March issue. I did not know that mod- 
ern literary writings were measured by 
words, speed and so on. Perhaps I am 
lucky that I did not know these elementary 
facts. I have written 120 pages in one sin- 
gle day and never have rewritten or revised 
my work. I just sent the manuscript to a 
Publisher, and it was accepted promptly. 
To my mind the ideas and importance of 
the subject you are treating are what count, 
and the rest is not essential. 

\W. J. Desrre 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Won. Spell this word backwards and you 
will have the answer to why some writers 
get ahead while the others are waiting for 
success. It pays to do things without delay. 





HE “softest” job in the world is hard, ii 
we just give ourselves up and fall down 
on it, 
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“The Wise Wife” 

Every wife who is troubled with an erring 
husband should read Arthur 
Roche’s latest, “The Wise Wife.” 

The tale has to do with the efforts of a 
heretofore happily married woman to win 
back the affections of her husband who is 
intrigued with one of her friends. 

Laying a well-planned campaign to show 
the lovers in their true light, the wife ar- 
ranges for a reversal of positions with the 
Succeeding incidents are ex- 


Somers 


young lover. 
ceedingly funny, what with the husband 
trying to play the young blade, and the 


young enamorata trying to play the sage 


matron. 

Then, when all seems lost, and her Fabian- 
like policy seems to amount to naught, friend 
wife turns the tables on her husband by 
suddenly taking an interest in one of the 
masculine hanger-ons. The result is only 
too apparent. The husband now turns, with 
pursued becoming the pursuer. 

It all winds up happily, however, with the 
wife again firmly entrenched in the heart of 
her husband. In the confusion the young 
dilettante elopes with the wife’s erstwhile 
flame, thereby evening the score for both. 

The humorous entanglements are deli- 
ciously refreshing, and the author has suc- 
ceeded in bringing forward a theme that 
has not been handled by present-day authors 
for some time. Read it for profit and 
pleasure. 

“The Wise Wife”. By Arthur S. 

New York: Simon and Schuster. 


Re che. 





“A Book of Long Stories” 


If one were to list the the 
authors represented in “.{ Book of Long 
Stories,” the highest lights of literary fame 
would be found. Arthur N. Nethercot, the 
compiler of this valuable volume, has made 
judicious selection of his authors. Included 
are long short stories from the pens of 
Dickens, Stevenson, Haw- 


names of 


Charles Poe, 


thorne to the more recent Theodore Dreiser 
and John Galsworthy. 

Heretofore compilers of short stories have 
only attempted to include the shorter form, 
neglecting the longer and more substantial 
form of the abbreviated story. “1 Book of 
Long Stories” includes fifteen long stories, 
each more than 12,000 words in length. The 
most representative work of each author in 
the short-story field has been selected with 
a finely discriminating hand, with an eye to 
the technicalities involved in stories of this 


” 


length. 

For the author who has attempted to 
wrestle with this form of writing, “.4 Book 
of Long Stories,” will prove invaluable, 
both as an index to the work of the achie- 
vements in this field in the past and as a 
teacher of the proper effects, for which one 
must strive. 

While primarily written for use in class- 
rooms engaged in the study of [English litera- 
ture, this book will find a welcome on the 
work table of every writer. 

Aiding in the clearer understanding of the 
different story forms are numerous text and 
foot notes. Except that the titles, chapter 
headings and opening lines have been made 
consistent in capitalization, punctuation and 
indentation, no attempt has been made, so 
the compiler assures us, to harmonize the 
various systems of spelling, punctuation, and 
other literary oddities adopted originally by 
the individual authors, inasmuch as some- 
thing of the peculiar flavor of each author 
would be lost thereby. 

“A Book of Long Stories.” 


edited by Arthur N. Nethercot. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Selected and 
New York: 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Some Goddesses of the Pen, by Patrick 
Braybrooke. In his choice of women writ- 
ers, Mr. Braybrooke has been guided by one 
he has endeavored to select those 
from another. 


principle 


who are most diverse one 


(Continued on page 59) 
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rPPr THE QUERY MAN ppr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be an 


swered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 


Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E, tath St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





J. P., Somerset, Colo.—Manufacturers or 
business concerns who do a great deal of 
advertising usually have their accounts 
handled by an advertising agency. These 
agencies employ their own staff of copy 
writers and lay-out men, and if you are in- 
terested in this type of work you might get 
in touch with a local advertising agency. Be- 
fore doing this, however, why not write the 
companies in whom you are interested to 
ascertain whether or not their advertising is 
taken care of by an agency. 

We do not know of any author’s agent 
who specializes in the sale of poetry. A list 
of magazines using poetry is being sent you, 
and, no doubt, you will find a market for 
your verse among them. 


M. B., Spur, Texas.—Publishers of Greet- 
ing Cards buy verses any time during the 
year, usually from six to eight months in 
advance of the holiday date for which the 
verse is intended. The majority of publish- 
ers, if not all, publish verse for all the holi- 
days. They do not specialize on one or two. 
A list of Publishers of Greeting Cards is 
heing sent you. 


H. G., Pittsburgh, Pa—Besides Top- 
Notch and Short Stories, Baseball Maga- 
sine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, is in the 
market for a limited amount of baseball ma- 
terial; general articles on the game and oc- 
casional bits of verse. If you can not find 
a market with them, we suggest that you 
try the following publications. They are not 
listed as being particularly in need of base- 
hall stories, but they are all fiction maga- 
zines for men and might be interested in 
this type of story. 

Argosy-Allstory Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 

York. 

Everybody’s Magazine, Spring and Macdougal 

Sts., New York. 

Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 





R. M. Z., Brecksville, Ohio.—It usually is 
advisable to accompany a book manuscript 
submitted to the publisher with a letter of 
explanation, although it is not necessary. 

72,000 words is a good length for a novel; 
the number of words in a novel ranging he- 
tween 70,000 and 120,000. If a publisher ac- 
cepts a manuscript for publication in book 
form, he will take care of copyrighting it 
after it comes from the press. You can not 
obtain a copyright until two printed copies 
of the object have been deposited at the 
Copyright Office, Washington, D. C. 

M. 1. K. B., Spur, Texas.—It is an ac- 
cepted fact that legitimate song publishers 
rarely consider song-poems without music. 
Occasionally, however, they will consider 
lyrics and ballads submitted without music, 
turning this part of the work over to a staff 
composer, if the lyric has true catchiness. 
On the whole, however, it is advisable for 
the song writer who can not write his own 
music to acquire a partner in a good local 
collaborator. 

Book Publishers usually pay for book 
manuscripts accepted on the royalty basis, 
which method grants the writer a certain 
percentage of return on each copy of the 
book sold. 

A glossy print, not the negative, should 
accompany illustrated articles. 

P.M. K. S., Arlee, Mont. After a song 
has been accepted and published, the song 
writer’s next step is to create a popular de- 
mand for it. He can do this by having 
several orchestras play it over the radio, or 
feature it at dances, that is, if it is a popu- 
lar song. He can also supply his local song 
shops with copies to be placed on display. 
and they will be glad to plug the song for 
him. This “plugging,” if given the proper 
attention, will net handsome rewards for 
the song writer. 
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F. M. F., Lebanon, MJo.—The following 


publications are in the market for descriptive 


travel articles: 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth New 
York. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. 

Vogue, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
New York. 

\Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Ave., 


J. M. H. M., Reform, Ark.—There is a 
very good reason why Writer’s Dicest 
does not carry any advertisements for the 
Production Companies. These companies 
usually have their own staff of writers who 
write the synopses to fit the stars. In other 
words, certain stars are better in certain 
types of pictures and the Production Com- 
panies think it is better to have staff writ- 
ers write the story to fit the star. 


G. D., Chelsea, Mich.—lf a manuscript ts 
neatly typed and paragraphed, and the story 
is written in an interesting style, we do not 
believe the matter of type style would tend 
toward prejudicing the editor against it. Per- 
sonally, however, we prefer to read manu- 
scripts that have been typed in Pica style 
rather than [lite. 


EE. H.G., Richmond, Mich.—The publica- 
tions listed below use stories and articles of 
wild animal life, and we suggest that vou 
submit your stories to them for editorial 
consideration : 

Field and Stream, 248 W. 34th St.. New York. 

Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York. 

Fur, Fish, Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 

Game Breeder, 20 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Hunter’s Horn, Republic Star Bldg., Tahle- 

quah, Okla. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 380 S. 4th St., Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury St., Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St., 

ton, Mass. 

Outdoor America, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Sports Afield, 524 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 
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C. J. B., Springfield, Mo.—Ilf you have 
written this company repeatedly without re- 
ceiving a reply, we suggest that you send 
them a final letter of inquiry, and if they 
do not respond within two weeks’ time, then 
send them a Registered Letter advising that 
the manuscript has been withdrawn from 
publication and is being offered to other 
markets. If the signed receipt is returned 
to you, you will be at liberty to offer the 
manuscript elsewhere. 


R. WW’. M.—The address of the Stratford 
Magazine is 234 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


W. E. P., Pana, Ill—The term “Writing 
Down” means varying one’s style according 
to the class of readers to which you are try- 
ing to appeal. In other words, if you were 
writing two articles, one for Saturday Even- 
ing Post and another for a publication read 
mostly by farmers, the one written for the 
last mentioned periodical would have to be 
written down, so that the people who read 
it would find it easy to understand and 
pleasant to read, whereas the one written 
for Saturday Evening Post would be written 
in a higher literary style, to appeal to its 
particular class of readers. 


The following Trade Journals publish 
articles on How to Sell: 


Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
I}linois. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. 
nati, Ohio. 

Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Il. 

Specialty Salesman, So. Whitley, Ind. 


12th St., Cincin- 


Photographs of Confectionery Stores and 
\Vindows are used by the following pub- 
lications : 

Candy and Ice Cream Retailer, 30 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Fountain Profits, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 

Ice Cream Review, 5th & Cherry Sts., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

The International Confectioner, 621 Broadway, 

New York. 
Northwestern Confectioner, 406 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Soda Fountain, 25 Spruce St., New York. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 
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Testing Out the Beginner’s Wings 


Amateur Musical Comedies and Operettas — Best 
Markets for the Beginning Song Writer 


By 1. HARRY ISAACS 


A GREAT deal of correspondence has 
been coming in lately from writers who 
want to know whether it pays to tackle the 
song market via mail, personal interviews, 
etc. The failure of the beginner in this di- 
rection leads him to believe that it is futile, 
and to settle the question for our readers, 
I wish to show logically why this is true 
and also to suggest the proper steps for the 
beginner to take in reaching his desired goal. 
Despite the popular conception of the 
subject, the fact remains that the successful 
modern song is a scientific and artistic mas- 
terpiece and not the hit-or-miss concoction 
that the layman believes it to be. Therefore, 
since the song writer must be an expert be- 
fore he can expect to be recognized by the 
public, it follows that he must pass through 
all the stages from the beginning of his first 
attempt until he is able to consistently turn 
out the finished product that the specialized 
market demands of him. The thing that is 
so discouraging to the beginner is the fact 
that the public is apparently unwilling to rec- 
ognize him until his work has reached per- 
fection; while he is eager to find an outlet 
for his beginning efforts. 

In most professions there is some oppor- 
tunity for the beginner to try himself out 
thoroughly, as for instance, an apprentice- 
ship in any trade or profession, but no one 
wants to take chances with the beginning 
song writer. 

The new writer generally 
work to the publishers by mail. 
futile at the present time, although it was 
once the accepted method. The fact that 
every other beginner is doing the same thing 
‘is so hard on publishers’ reading staffs that 
they have in most cases’ despaired complete- 
ly of any hope of finding pearls in the mass 


submits his 
This is very 





of rubbish that is offered to them daily. The 
result is that even if the work is worthy, it 
may not receive a fair consideration. 

| do not want to ridicule these begin- 
ning efforts. Every one has to go through 
the same stages, and this early practice is 
very necessary, but they can not be expected 
to equal those of the matured and trained 
writer, and can not compete with his prod- 
uct on equal terms. Therefore, some other 
means of testing out his ability must be 
found by the new writer. 

The amateur musical comedy and operetta 
seem to be the answer. There is consid- 
erable demand for both of these lines of 
original material, but unfortunately the 
financial return is nothing or less. The ex- 
perience, however, is very valuable, and aft- 
er passing through several seasons of these, 
the writer should be well on his way. The 
contacts made and the things 
learned enable the writer to reach the other 
market later. 

High school and college dramatic organi- 
zations are in constant demand for this sort 
of material, and it is the best sort of prac- 
tice, for most of the successful song writers 
of today gained their experience in this tvpe 


done and 


of work. Sometimes the sale of the music 
of these amateur productions is profitable. 
if the community in which the work 1s pro- 
duced is large enough. 
panies have obtained a start by means of 
this method. The reputation and experience 
gained often leads to offers from established 


Some song com- 


publishers. 

It is well to have a collaborator in t 
work, for two heads are better than one, 
and especially if one writer is adept in cer- 
tain phases only, as is the case many times. 
In choosing a collaborator, it is better and 


his 
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convenient to select one with the same ideals 
and ambitions and close enough to be able 
to enable the writers to do a great deal of 
work together. 


When the writer is sure that he knows 
what he is doing, he may start his own com- 
pany, beginning, of course, in a small way. 
Kut in this case, the writer-publisher must 
have enough material of superior quality to 
keep his company running, for it does not 
pay to start in for just one song. It does 
not pay, either, to go in too heavy for the 
methods that the old established publishers 
use to help in putting their numbers over 
with the public. For example, if the very 
best playing orchestras are supplied with 
orchestrations of the song, an equal num- 
her would have to be sold to keep from sus- 
taining a loss in this item, and the beginner 
could not afford a loss in anything, for the 
sale of the sheet music will not be great 
enough at first to sustain any losses of any 
other department of the publishing and ex- 
ploitng end. .\ “plugger” salesman can 
provided his territory to be 
so that 


he employed, 
exploited is carefully planned out, 
his work will be effective. 

The profit at first will not be much until 
the new is thoroughly on its feet 
and able to keep far ahead of its operating 
a little capital will be 
first efforts of the com- 
putting it to 


company 


Therefore, 
needed to back the 


costs. 
pany, and sound methods of 


work will have to be exercised. 


From beginner to publisher is a long step, 
but if the 
and if 


and it seems formidable at first, 
writer has confidence in his work, 
he has the material he is sure to reach his 
whether he becomes 


goal in the end. a regu- 


lar recognized staff writer or free-lance, or 
whether he enters into the more difficult and 


profitable publishing end of the game. 





SONG, POEM OR MELODY 
WRITERS 
Get my bona fide proposition first. 
You'll be convinced. 
RAY HIBBELER 


2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
















MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts — desired) engrave music. make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 

much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 


anannan’ 2EMMERMAN 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 


























ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 






























BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 


examination and let me explain 


Send poem for free 
Write 


50-50 plan in full. Don’t let this offer pass by. 
and send poem. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 


Composer and Publisher 
Thomaston, Maine 


at once 


Dept. W. D., 

















SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 

Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 

50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 

Piano, Orchestra and Band. Copyrights secured. 

Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 

























MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 



























Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red Lips,” 
“Ain't She Sweet?” 


f i 
WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 
A complete treatise on the essentials of successful song writing 
Tells how to start and how to proceed. Shows up the pitfalls. 
Contains a complete list of prominent music publishers. Read 
this book and learn just what there f, - the song writing 

game for you. 181 pages. postpaid, $1. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BSE BS BS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The American Girl and Harper & Brothers are 
offering a prize of $2000, in addition to the ordi- 
nary terms of royalty, to the author of the best 
book of fiction for girls, as determined by the 
judges. The book will be serialized by The Amer- 
ican Girl and the prize will cover serialization 
rights. Conditions of the competition are: 

1. Any author shall be eligible for the prize. 

2. Only original manuscripts of unpublished 
works, in English, submitted to The American 
Girl—Harper Girl’s Book Contest—before Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, and accompanied by the declaration of 
the author that the manuscript is submitted in 
competition for the prize, shall be considered. Un- 
less return postage is enclosed, rejected manu- 
scripts will be returned express collect. 

3. All manuscripts submitted in competition 
must be offered to Harper & Brothers for publica- 
tion on terms to be arranged between author and 
publisher, and to The American Girl for serializa- 
tion. . The successful work shall be chosen from 
among those manuscripts accepted by Harper & 
Brothers for publication and by The American 
Girl for serialization, and the prize shall be in ad- 
dition to and independent of the royalty to be ar- 
ranged in the usual way. In addition to the prize- 
winning story The American Girl and Harper's 
hope to find others suitable for serial and book 
publication, on terms to be arranged between the 
author and the publisher. 

$, The American Girl will publish the success- 
ful work serially. The share of the prize furnished 
by The American Girl has been given by a friend 
of the Girl Scout movement, as a special contribu- 
tion for this purpose. 

». The manuscript should not exceed 60,000 
words in length, and preference will be given to 
manuscripts between 50,000 and 60,000 words. 

6. There is no limitation placed on the subject 

matter of the manuscript other than that it be fic- 
tion suitable for girls from twelve to eighteen. 
7. The judges of the competition shall be Kath- 
leen Norris, Bertha E. Mahony and Claude G. 
Leland. Their decisions shall be accepted on all 
questions of eligibility or interpretation of the 
rules, and their award shall be final. 

8. The award shall be made and publicly an- 
nounced as soon as possible after the close of the 
competition. 

Address all manuscripts to be entered in this 
competition to Contest Editor, Juvenile Depart- 
ment, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York. 

The American Poetry Magasine, 358 Western 
Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. Editor, Clara Catherine 
Prince. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 














“American poetry and brief editorials are wanted, 
Poetry can contain between four and forty lines 
and be written on any subject or type. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment is 
made in prizes.” 


Announcement has been made by The Crime 
Club of Doubleday, Doran and Company of the 
extension of the Scotland Yard Prize Contest from 
June 30 to October 31. 

An urgent request for this extension was re- 
ceived from a number of literary agents who felt 
that the time allowed in the first place was alto- 
gether too short for authors to complete a novel 
which would be satisfactory to the rigid require- 
ments of the contest judges. They point out that 
the mystery story has been a particularly popular 
form with a number of writers who follow the 
calling more as an avocation than a vocation, and 
that in the summer vacation season they will have 
more opportunity for completing their book than 
during the winter. 

The final closing of the Scotland Yard Prize 
Contest therefore is October 31, 1928. Address all 
communications and manuscripts to Scotland Yard 
Prize Contest, The Crime Club, Inc., Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 





Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, William James Price. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “While Jnterludes is the 
medium of expression of ‘The Verse Writers’ 
Guild of America,’ it is not necessary for con- 
tributors to be either members or subscribers. We 
are seeking the best obtainable material in poetry, 
brief short stories and brief essays. Poems may 
be on any theme or in any style. We want espe- 
cially short narratives and character sketches in 
verse, and we can use a bit of humor and satire 
now and then, if handled properly. In prose we 
can seldom use anything over 1500 words—and 
prefer it shorter. Essays must be on literary 
themes, but stories may be of any nature, if han- 
dled artistically. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two to six weeks, and paid for in prizes 
only.” 


$1000 in prizes is being offered by Prize Story 
Magazine for the twenty-two best letters of not 
over 200 words in length, telling why you consider 
one of the stories in their August issue the best 
one of all the stories published in that number. You 
may also include in your letter criticism of the 
magazine if there are things about it you don't 
like and which you can help us to correct. Con- 
test closes Augut 10. For further details and 
coupon entitling you to entrance in the contest, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Add this Master Dictionary 
and Handbook of Information 





ALL THESE 


THIS BOOK 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 

1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar. 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings. 
Key to Pronunciation. 

Key to Abbreviations. 

Christian Names of Men and Women. 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations. 
Simple Interest Table. 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults. 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens. 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics. 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports. 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports. 
Great Ship Canals of the World. 

Largest Lakes in the United States. 
Longest Rivers in the World. 

Largest Islands in the World. 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas. 
Areas of Oceans and Seas. 

Heavy Weight Champions. 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems. 

Birth Stones and Birthdays. 

Presidents of the United States. 
Presidents of Mexico. 


to Your Library 


Not only a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 
book, full of 
formation that you will want to consult every day. 


words, but. a reference valuable in- 

Try to find hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, bootlegger, 
fizver, in an ordinary dictionary. These and many 
others are in Webster’s College, Home and Office Dic- 
tionary. Contains supplementary vocabularies and 
glossaries of Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms. Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 
Only 


useful information. 


o”’x74"x2” in size, but 
And it 
under our 


and Quotations, etc. 
contains 1200 pages of 


is yours absolutely without charge 


special offer! 


FREE — with Your 
Subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Just send your subscription to Writer’s Digest for 
one year (twelve issues) or your renewal (to begin 
when your present subscription expires) at the regu- 
send you this 


lar rate of $2 and we will at once 


valuable and useful book. Have the right word, the 
right meaning, facts, at your elbow. Get this won- 
derful bargain at once. 

Only $2 for this amazing combination for 
writers—Writer’s Digest for a whole year and 
Webster’s College, Home and Office Dictionary. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th Street, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Enter my subscription to Writer's Digest 
Webster's College, 


[] 1 enclose $2. 
for one year and send me a copy ot 
Home and Office Dictionary free. 

[) I enclose $2. Enter my renewal subscription (to begin 

when my present subscription expires) and send a copy otf 

Webster's Co"ege, Home and Office Dictionary free. 


Name 


Address 














PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technica] expressions or 
“dry’’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industria] photographic laboratory 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 

















Your Market 


Learn the “what to write” 
and “where to sell” of the 
magazine field from this 
comprehensive book, 


Writing 
for the 
Magazines 


by 
J. BERG ESENWEIN 





Not only an analysis of this important market, but a 
detailed discussion of the literary equipment necessary to 
success in it. Covers many important subjects in a lucid 
manner that makes it easy to quickly absorb the informa- 
tion. Questions and exercises on each chapter help you to 
get the most out of this volume. Altogether a thorough 
preparation for entering this profitable field. 


Cloth, 260 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 



























THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 46) 


write to August Readers’ Contest, Prise Sti 
Magazine, 33 West 60th St., New York. 





The publishers of Prise Story Magazine are 
offering $1000 in cash prizes for the best solutions 
of the mystery story, “The Purple Dagger,” which 
is being published in four installments in Prize 
Story Magazine. The solutions must be received 
before the final part of the story will appear on 
the newsstand, which will be early in October— 
in the November issue. Each solution should out- 
line in 300 words or less, the reader’s idea of how 
the crime might have been committed and the iden- 
tity of the murderer. The reader is not asked 
to guess how the author finishes the story. 

In selecting the prize winners the judges will 
consider first the cleverness of the solutions, and 
second the clearness with which they are written. 
No literary ability is necessary. The rules of the 
contest are as follows: 

Write your solution of this mystery on one side 
of the paper only. Use pen and ink or typewriter, 
but not pencil. Print your full name and address 
in the upper right hand corner of the first page 

Length of your solution must not exceed three 
hundred words. 

This contest is open to every one excepting em- 
ployees of Prize Story Publishers, Inc., and mem- 
bers of their families. 

Because of the clerical labor involved no solu- 
tions can be acknowledged or returned, and no 
inquiries concerning them can be answered. 

The editors of Prise Story Magazine will act 
as judges of this contest and their decision will be 
final, there being no appeal from their decisions. 

In the event of ties each contestant will receive 
the full amount of the prize. 

This contest closes September 25, 1928, and no 
solutions received after that date can be entered in 
this contest. 

Announcement of the award of prizes will be 
published in the December issue of Prise Story 
Magazine, and the first five prize solutions will 
be published in an early issue of the magazine 

Address your solution to Prize Mystery Con- 
test, Prise Story Magasine, *%3 West 60th St. 
New York City. 








All-Fiction Periodicals 


Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St.. New York. Editor, 
H. A. McComas. “In addition to being in the 
market for good, strong, action stories of the West, 
Ace-High is expanding its policy to include, in 
greater quantity than heretofore, short stories of 
the border country and Mexico, as well as short 
stories that are laid in the snow country, Canada 
and Alaska. All stories must have plots that are 
especially interesting because they are good, new 
twists to the old themes; and what is just as im- 
portant, all stories must have in them a great deal 
of physical action and must move swiftly and ex- 
citingly. All stories may contain very little or 
no woman interest or love interest.” 

Cowboy Stories, 8) Lafayette Street, New York. 
“We still want straight, real, fast-moving stories 
of the ranch and range, in which special emphasis 
is laid on the active life and work of the cowboy.” 


Writer's Digest 
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Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, H. 
E. Maule. Issued semi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “Short stories, 4000 to 10,000 words in 
length, novelettes, novels and serials strong in plot 
and action, of an outdoor adventure nature, are 
wanted. The love interest, if any, should be minor. 
Outdoor verse is used occasionally. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks and paid for at 
the rate of two cents a word and up.” 


Smart Set, 221 West 57th St.. New York City. 
Editor, Wm. C. Lengel. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Stories told in the third 
person, told in biographical form thereby giving 
them the feeling of a first person story, are want- 


ed. In short, use ‘she’ instead of ‘I’ in telling 
the story. We do not want confession stories. 
Photographs are accepted; also poetry. Manu- 


scripts are reported on within one week and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the minimum rate 
of $150 a story.” 


Bottling Journals 


The Beverage News, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Issued monthly. “We use technical and practical 
articles on the manufacture, bottling and sale of 
beverages. Photographs should accompany ar- 
ticles. We seldom use poetry. Manuscripts are 
reported on within ten days and paid for at the 
rate of $5.00 to $10.00 a thousand words.” 


The Carbonator and Bottler National Journal, 
506 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. W. H. Hook- 
er, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “Ar- 
ticles of 500 to 2500 words of a business building 
nature, containing facts and thoughts that might be 
applied by the reader to make a better product, 
convince the public of its worthiness and put money 
thereby into his pocket, are wanted. We are 
primarily interested in the beverage manufacturer 
and indirectly in the retailer, so retail sales ar- 
ticles are infrequently acceptable. We also use 
occasional articles dealing with the physical aspects 
of attractive plants, appropriately illustrated and 
with interesting personalities. Photographs should 
accompany all articles. Manuscripts are paid for 
on acceptance at the rate of one-half to three- 
fourths cent a word.” 


Engineering Periodicals 


American Machinist, Tenth Avenue at 36th St., 
New York. Kenneth H. Kendit, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use short 
articles (400 to 1600 words, including space taken 
by illustrations) of a practical nature, showing 
time and money-saving methods, tools, fixtures and 
Manuscripts are reported on within three 


devices. 
weeks and payment is made after editing. 

Vational Guard Magazine and Naval Gascette, 
80° North Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We are not 
in the market for material of any description at 
the present time. There are no vacancies upon our 
staff of correspondents.” 


Power, Tenth Avenue and 36th St., New York. 
P. W. Swain, Managing Editor. “We are not in- 
terested in ‘writing’ as such. Contributors must 
be engineers who know field of Power technically.” 


(Continued on page 52) 








































































“<P ve got to write” 


A successful modern writer said a few years 
ago, “If writing were drink I should bea 
drunkard. I simply could not refrain from it. 
It has filled my life with happiness.” 


There are some people who simply must 
write. They have no choice in the matter. 
They could no more give up writing than 
stop breathing. To them writing is their ulti- 
mate means of self-expression. This is the 
work to which they are called as surely as the 
surgeon is called to his scalpel or the musician 
to his bow... But writing is not easy. 


®1 ittle do such men know the toil, the pains, 
The daily, nightly racking of the brains, 
To range the thoughts, the matter to digest, 
To cull fit phrases and reject the rest.”” 


Must you write? 


Then we can help you. It is the purpose and 
the work of the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship to help those who must write. Here are 
men and women who have that same feeling 
about this business of authorship. These are 
men and women who have been through the 
same experience that you are going through 
today—who have served their apprentice- 
ships in the craft—who understand and who 
can give you the sympathetic guidance and 
instruction that you need today. 


You will receive what is perhaps the most famous 
course of instruction in authorship in existence—a 
course that Rupert Hughes says “‘is qualified to render 
invaluable aid in the art and business of authorship.” 
Of which Jim Tully says “It would have saved me 
years of labor.” And of which Katherine Newlin Burt 
says, “I'd have started ten years sooner on a literary 
career... the instruction ought to prevent a hundred 
false s:arts.”” 


Must you write? .. . Then use the coupon. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Dept. 15-H, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Californ a 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, information 
about your courses. 
0D Short Story Writing DO English and Self-Expression 
pee —— : = ——— 


Address __ = 





AL correspondence strictly confidential. Nosalesman will cal upon you 











LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


=e How To 
HOW TO SYNDICATE SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 


a 




















Inn, fits sr = 

Wy HE magazine | 

‘ section and | 

te special columns of | 

a our modern news-_ | 

papers offer an un- | 
ee limited field to the 
Postpaid, $1.00 ambitious writer. 


| Here the writer | 
| who will take advantage of the oppor- | 
| tunities that surround him daily can turn | 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 
This complete textbook, by a man who | 
makes his living by writing for magazine | 
sections, is a dependable guide for the | 
| 

| 


é : b i ei 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 


material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


If you want to begin turning your 
| efforts into real money now, be sure to 
| send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 





WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 





| 
| 
for which I enclose $1. | 
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SHOULD FICTION TELL THE 
TRUTHP 
(Continued from page 13) 


the objects and possibilities of manipulations 
of life which produce the ideals of art. 

The problems these tasks represent, I re 
peat, are essentially those of fictional tech- 
nique in its best sense. 


THE LITERARY TRICK 
By MARY SWAIN WAGNER 
"VIE always known that I could write 


If the conditions were just right. 


In peace and comfort one should dwell 
To catch and hold the magic spell. 

At home, you know, I cannot think, 
For, soon as I take pen and ink, 

The phone begins to ring and ring, 

Or some one makes the radio sing. 


Like bards of old, I sought the sea; 
My inmost soul should chant to me 
The mysteries of ocean’s depth 
And tossing waves that never slept. 
But rocks are not a cushioned chair ; 
My papers blew most everywhere. 


In all those weeks I never wrote 

A single line of any note. 

I packed my trunk with keen regret, 
And took the first train I could get. 
But wiser heads than mine by far 
Had taken all the Pullman car. 


To the dusty coach I made retreat 

Found one or two in every seat; 

A kindly lady, sleek and fat, 

Moved a little; there I sat. 

The air was vile as it could be; 

The smoke so thick, one scarce could see! 


All crouched, I wrote upon my knee 
Inspired words that came to me. 
They came so fast—right off the bat 
I never wrote before like that, 

The lines that later brought me fame, 
And with immortals placed my name. 


I always knew that I could write 
If the conditions were just right! 
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“LET’S GET OUT OF THIS” 
(Continued from page 19) 

wants to force a happy ending. That’s why 
the reformed character story is nearly al- 
ways rejected. But it all depends on how 
you do it. Mr. Stokes knows how to do it. 
He makes Aficia’s conversion plausible and 
convincing, for she is never a thistle at any 
point of the story. On the contrary, she 
is a fig-tree in need of cultivating and water- 
ing. Her reformation is not out of char 
acter; it is most decidedly in character. But 
it is not obvious. One is never sure it is 
coming until it comes. 
pense, for the reader can not guess just 


There is strong sus- 
how the dramatic deadlock is going to be 
broken. The selling of the house to see the 
Sahara is a stunning but logical surprise. 

But the spirit, the theme, of the story 
transcends all its technical merits. Nat and 
Alicia reach the heights—their heights. Not 
for them “the high that seemed too high, the 
heroic for life too hard.”” Queen Guenevere 
says, “We needs must love the highest when 
we see it—not Lancelot or another.” They 
see it, and they take the chance, the glorious 
adventure of throwing up a certainty for 
an uncertainty. Regarded from this point 
of view, it is emphatically a story of suc- 
cess, the finest kind of success. 

Many thoughtful readers will find it a 
sad reproach, for it will remind them that 
they have never seen their Sahara or their 
Carcassonne, although they might have 
journeyed thither had they been more cour- 
ageous. 

“Had we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 

Some pure ideal of a noble life 

That once seemed possible ? We had . . and 

yet 

We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 

And now live idly in a vague regret.” 


Aluthor: “It’s always the same! When- 
ever I want to work I can’t lay my hands 
on anything.” 

IVife: “But, dear—I’ve just filled your 
fountain pen and put out plenty of paper.” 
“Yes—but what have you done 
“Gossip.” 


Author: 
with the cork-screw ?” 
















A Skillful Workman 
Buys the Best Tools 


O TRADE or profession 


investment as 


requires sO 

that of the 
author—a typewriter, a little stationery and 
the World for a workshop. 


small an 


Hence, when you buy your typewriter 


select it with care. Consider its reputation, 
its past record, not simply the claims that 
may be made for it. 


Corona is the pioneer portable typewriter 


—the favorite of successful authors the 


world over. 


It is light and compact enough to be easily 
carried; but neither sturdiness nor any oper- 
ating features have been sacrificed to gain 
Corona has the 


an ounce or an_ inch. 


standard four-row keyboard—just like the 
larger office machines. So when you have 
learned to use Corona you have learned to 
use all typewriters. If you already own a 
typewriter and would like the joy of pos- 
sessing a new, smooth running Corona, we 
will take your old machine as part payment 
be taken care of in 


and the balance may 


monthly installments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Ic, 
$16 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Please send me your latest folder illustrating 
the new Duco finished Coronas, together with full 
information about your monthly payment plan. 









































































































100 VERSE MARKETS 


To acquaint the poet with the widest pos- 
sible variety of markets for his work, especi- 
ally poetry magazines of limited circulation 
and small advertising range, THE WRITER 
(The Independent Magazine for Successful 
Writers) has compiled an annotated list of 
100 markets; grouped under General Period- 
icals, Special Periodicals, Publishers’ of 
Volumes of Poetry, and Special Awards; in- 
cluding address, and price of each magazine, 
kind of verse accepted, and rate of payment. 

Send 20c for 4-page printed copy of 
this list, or $1.00 for special 4-month trial 
subscription to THE WRITER, and a free 
copy of the June number, containing this 
list in full. 

THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send your list of 100 Verse Markets. Il 
enclose 20 cents. 

I enclose $1.00 for 4-month trial subscription and 


free copy of June WRITER, containing list of 100 
Verse Markets. 


DE etek eens chowereaeeswevaue ee dne Od News See ee 








Address Co Pere eee eee ee ree reese reseresereeeeesesecs 
FREE °‘"*®<xnp™“s 8 

A BOOK” 
An entertaining illustration of hg value of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDY, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts developed and_revised =. submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 1917. Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTAGEOU S. Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
413 wees & Santa Monica Bldg.. 
Hollywood, California. 











PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
Criticism, revision, marketing. Each client receives 
competent editorial assistance according to individual 
need. Circulars upon request. 
ADELE §. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 














PROTECT YOUR BOOKS ‘oss 


With Silver Book Plates. Send for 
Free album of beautiful bookplate 
designs TODAY. 

a MAIL SERVICE 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


Furniture Trades Journals 


American Carpet & Upholstery Journal, 312 
Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Baynard H. Ken- 
drick, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “In- 
teresting and instructive articles on the following 
subjects are wanted: Selling, accounting, credits 
and collections, advertising; human interest life 
stories of prominent men in the floor covering 
and upholstery industries; and technical articles 
that would be of interest to retailer and dealer. 
Our test is: Will the retailer read it and will it 
help him? We use poetry of a business nature 
occasionally. And photographs also. Manuscripts 
are paid for on publication.” 

Southern Iurniture Journal, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hugh A. Murrill, Jr., Editor. ‘“We want brass 
tack ‘How’ articles (no fiction) that will show 
our readers—composed largely of retail furniture 
dealers—how to increase their profits. Particu- 
larly are we interested in interviews with success- 
ful furniture retailers on the following subjects, 
accompanied if possible by photographs, charts, 
etc.: How to collect past-due accounts, how to 
move slow stock, advantages of departmentizing, 
how to make and analyze a financial statement, 
how to speed up stock-turn, how to advertise, how 
to increase the average sale, how to pay sales- 
people, how to train salespeople, how to increase 
employee’s interest, how to get new customers, 
better window display, how to increase sales vol- 
ume, how to know what to buy, and how to re- 
duce expenses. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in two weeks and payment is made on acceptance 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 





Markets for Humor 


Massey & Massey Co., 1214-1216 Webster Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. “We do not use epigrams, hu- 
morous fillers, poetry, mother-in-law jokes or other 
miscellaneous material. We solicit original, clever 
ideas relative to the ice cream industry, carried 
out to a humorous conclusion. Billy Freesem 
sayings must be in character; that is, they must 
talk like Billy has talked in the past. Contribu- 
tions should not be much over 100 words in length. 
For acceptable material that requires little or no 
revision we pay at the rate of three to four cents 
a word. For usable ideas we pay approximatels 
$1.50. For contributions falling between these two 
classes we pay according to merit.” 

The Plainer, 768 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Editor, H. E. Foreman. “We are still in 
the market for some good jokes. We buy no 
other material. Payment is made on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Publications 


The American Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Camille Davied, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket for mystery stories about 3500 to 4000 words 
in length. Also boarding school and adventure 
stories with plenty of action in them. We reprint 
poetry, and use photographs of Girl Scouts. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within three weeks and 
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payment is made on acceptance at the rate of one 
cent a word and up.” 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Marie W. Johnson. Issued weekly, Oc- 
tober to June; 5c a copy; 60c a year. “Ours is 
a paper for church, school and home, for children 
eight to fourteen years of age. We use stories of 
healthful, happy child life, not more than 2000 
words in length; short articles, preferably illus- 
trated by photographs; juvenile verse; and an oc- 
casional serial of not more than six installments 
of 1500 to 1800 words each. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one-third cent a word.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York. James 
Ek. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We need exceptionally good short 
stories, suitable for boys fourteen to sixteen years 
of age, from 3000 to 5000 words in length. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within two weeks and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of one 
cent a word and up.” 


Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maurice R. Robinson, Editor. Issued fortnightly ; 
lie a copy; $2.00 a year. “Ours is a national high 
school magazine, used primarily in English, history 
and civics classes as a supplementary text. All 
material must be adaptable to this purpose. The 
bulk of its contents is prepared on order by staff 
writers or regular contributors. We publish only 
short stories chosen to represent the work of some 


(Continued on page 56) 





Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


lf you have the proper natural qualities of 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training you 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writ- 
ing. Send for this interesting Analysis Test, 
et Pro yy expert critic’s frank opinion. 
AIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton ous Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, “ae. and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand “words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing author 
$540. Our rate 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry, one 
carbon copy; minor errors corrected, two markets suggested. 10 % 
discount on ‘booklength. Please send postage. If honest, constructive 
CRITICISM is desired, add 25c per 1,000 words prose, 2c lin 
poetry, to above price. Criticism without typing, double this rate. 


Telephone 6—6095 
THE TYPERIE 


702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 











GOOD SERVICE—ALWAYS 


Typing: 50c a thousand words—with one carbon copy, 
75c. Manuscripts criticized and revised; also sales 
service. Correspondence answered promptly. Write for 


full particulars—now! 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

















DO YOU HAVE EDITORIAL JUDGMENT? 


ECENTLY I heard the heads of two of the country’s biggest literary agencies talk about 

what made a story sell, and both of them were in agreement on one point: the tdea 
and the plot of the story are of far more importance than the writing. 

Young writers fail again and again with their stories because, due to their training in 
high school and college, they are preoccupied with words and phrases and pay little atten- 


tion to the idea about which they are writing. 


recognizing good ideas 


What they need is help in discovering and 


Fortunately, this is a subject which can be taught; and it is one of the ways in which 
I help authors working with me. Talks with editors, a constant study and analysis of maga- 
zine stories and advertising, and a study of new trends in thought and fiction are as necessary 
for the good critic and instructor as for an agent; and the information | gather in this way 


I pass on to my students. 


Authors who make their entire living by 


writing fiction but who have a certain per- 


centage of rejections, frequently come to me for help. In the majority of cases | find that 
these authors do not have an editorial judgment of their own ideas and that they have 
written many trite and worthless stories. My job then is, first, acting as an editor on ideas 
before stories are written; and, second, changing poor ideas into good ones. A _ frequent 


comment is: 
idea 100 per cent. 


Results are measured in sales. Students’ stories 
Monthly, Aviation Stories, McCall’s, World Traveler, 


Why couldn't I have thought of a change like that? 


have sold recently to B 
and other magazines. 


You have improved the 


lue Book, People’s Popular 


This is but a part of my help to authors. For further information write for the little booklet, ‘How 
1 Work With Writers,’ which will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 













































































“This is to acknowledge 
respect of my 


P. O. Box 2602, 
San Francisco, Cal. ~° 


Are You SELLING: ? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


following just received from clients (typical 

: When I got through with 
‘The Captiz > Princess,’ I turned out another story 
according rie your formula. It wz 1S accepted im- 
mediate ly, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more. Another ay writes: “ . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.’’ And still another: 
, with thanks, your check in 
story, on which you collaborated.’ 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


Drawer A-1, P.O 
* Hollywood, Cal. 


addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
between the two places.) 


The 


of — ds ): 


(Both 
divides his time 
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} 
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ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


writing? Is 


Do you want to earn more money by 
ere a certain line... if you knew how? 
My service will increase your sales and lessen your 


labor. Send for my circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


















Pep up your stories vy 


JACK PANSY, 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


vith wit and humor. Write jokes, 


puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


296 Broadway, New York 


















ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts 






















If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 
74 Irving Place, New York 
AUTHORS! POETS! 

SEND one dollar with your manuscript to 

Peggy Hull, Author’s Agent, 2350 Broad- 

way, New York City. She “turns manu- 

scripts into checks.” Unsalable stories re- 


turned with criticism. 
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PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND 
THE WRITER 
(Continued 2-4) 


from page 


dollars to find the right locations and 


cameramen with a practical knowledge of 


pictorial composition. 

If the pictorial composition did 
nothing more than to open the writer’s eves 
and heart to the things of beauty about him, 
In my experi- 


study of 


the time would be well spent. 
ence, I have seen men of affairs who seemed 


understanding of a beautiful 
the 


suddenly 


to have no 


cloud reflected in waters of a 


such 


quiet 
mountain-lake, awaken to 


beauty through the use of a camera and a 
superficial study of pictorial composition. 
The love of the beautiful was in them, but 
there it out until 
photography made it an object for them to 
20 afield. 

It so happens that I live on the shores of 
foothills of the 


Hampshire. | 


had been nothing to draw 


Lake Winnipesaukee, in the 
White Mountains of New 
have a little power boat in which I sail about 
about one hundred and 
the 
world. 


the lake. There are 
most beau- 


Whenever 


ditferent. 


eighty-five miles of some of 


tiful lake scenery in the 


I sail up or down the lake, it is 
The play of light and shade across the hills 
the clouds, the 


islands and the 


trees along 
itself 
One 


and mountains, 
the the 
1 . . - 

always have a new charm and appeal. 


shore, water 


day | invited an acquaintance to take a sail 
with the many beautiful 
bays. It trip 
planned especially because of the 
When we returned through 
New [England sunset, 
not he had enjoyed the trip 


me up into one of 


was a twenty-mile which | 
magnifi- 
cent scenery. 
the glory of a [ asked 
him whether or 


“Oh, ves!” he replied without much enthust- 


asm. Then he added: “You must get aw- 
fully tired of sailing about on this lake.” 
My first impulse was to throw him over- 
board, but then I decided that he was beyond 


redemption and not worth the effort. Such 
a man has missed one of the most beautiful 
experiences which life affords—the thrill of 
human response to the glories of a wonder- 
ful world, 1 have the eyes to see and 
the heart to understand. 


Anything that will broaden 


we 


the writer’s 
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understanding of natural beauty is of prac- 
tical value to him. I believe that through 
the use of a camera and the study of pic- 
torial composition he will attune himself to 
the things which appeal to most of his read- 
ers. If he and his readers thus meet on 
common ground, the writer can make his 
message convincing. Furthermore, the edi- 
tor will respond as the reader responds and 
that means a check instead of a rejection 
slip. 

It is my sincere hope that in these few 
paragraphs I have been able to point the 
way to a deeper and a better understanding 
of the value of photography to the writer. 
If he makes the most of the suggestion he 
will enrich his own mind and heart; and, in 
so doing, will acquire that intangible some- 
thing which grips his readers and makes 
them eager to read more of his work wher- 
ever it may appear. Editors are not slow 
to note this reaction on the part of readers 
and the result is that the writer attains his 
financial and literary objective with credit 





and satisfaction to himself. 











The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Book MSS. a 
specialty, correctly typed and prepared for 
publication. Explanatory leaflets. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing — Its 
Craftsmanship (Dimick).............$3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti).... 2.50 
The Writer's BOOK iis. <.<.sissisceacwew es 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)......... 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold)........ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)..... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)......... Reef * 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)... .65 
The Way Into Princes decades 50 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor.) 
WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 645, Franklin, Ohio 
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EACH SET CONSISTS OF: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8!2x 11 inches. 

7 Second Sheets for making extra copy of 
manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4% x92 inches, in 
which to mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x inches, which you 
are to self-address and enclose with manu- 
script for its return if rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes 
(9”"x 12”) can be purchased from us at the 
following prices: 
$1.0 


ee a 
» 











Set $] -50 


Give Your Manuscript 
a Chance! 


Consider the editorial department with 
hundreds of manuscripts being submitted 
every week! Figure the effect of neatly 
typed, crisp looking manuscripts on standard 
paper compared with slovenly work on odd, 
mis-mated stationery. Which do you think 
makes the better impression—secures the most 
favorable reading? Dress up your manu- 
scripts; give them the professional touch; 
give yourself and your work a chance with 
the editors. 

For the convenience of those unable to 
obtain manuscript paper and envelopes we 
now have this supply service. A complete 
outfit of manuscript stationery is mailed 
postpaid the day your order on the coupon 
helow is received. Owing to the low price 
at which we supply this service, we cannot 
send less than a complete set. Order 
yours today. 


Writer's Digest, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose $ Please send me ‘ set 
lanuscript paper. envelopes, etc., at $1.50 a se 





























































































































BLESS YOURSELF 


You writers should have the key to sure 
side profits which keep the pot boiling. Paul 
Glenn Holt makes from forty to eighty dol- 
lars a month from just one of his many 
trade magazines. The booklet: Hundred 
Best Markets for Your Photos, By Paul 
Glenn Holt, sent to you for 25c. Order today. 
Trade Marks and Copyright Explained, so 
you can understand. Booklet 50c, postpaid. 

R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Connecticut. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 














FREE TO WRITERS" 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum, 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios features, photo- 
graphs, illustrative art work, and — of poetry 
(Typing Service 
INFORMATION ON aaevent 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 























Writers — . 


The editors of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 
authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


well-known contemporary writer. Verse and plays 
are chosen in the same way. We buy short original 
articles on literary, artistic, dramatic, historical, 
sociological, governmental, industrial, scientific, 
travel, or humorous subjects. We want no suc- 
cess or ‘advice to young people’ articles. We 
offer annual prizes known as the Scholastic Awards 
in fifteen different classes, including the Witter 
Bynner Scholastic poetry prize, open only to senior 
and junior high school students. Our length limit 
is between 500 and 1500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs to accompany articles. Manuscripts are 
paid for the first of month after publication at the 
rate of one-half cent a word and up.” 


Literary Publications 

The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. H.L. Mencken, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are interested 
primarily in the American scene—public affairs, 
literature, arts and sciences. We publish articles 
—themes and personalities strictly American—fic- 
tion and poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week and payment is made on acceptance.” 


The Bookman, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $9.00 a year. “Articles dealing with 
literary topics and people are wanted; also a few 
general articles which would have an appeal to 
Bookman readers, and short stories up to 4000 
words, but no two-part stories or serials. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within three weeks and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
two cents a word and up.” 


Brief Stories, 793 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. William H. Kofoed, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want short stories 
full of action—air, war, west, about 5000 words 
in length. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks and payment is made on acceptance at thi 
rate of one to two cents a word.” 





The Mustard Plaster, 772 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Dr. George L. Rockwell, Editor.  Is- 
sued monthly. “We are particularly desirous of 
securing bright, witty and unusual stories and ar- 
ticles of around 500 words in length; not to ex 
ceed 1000 words at most. Our aim is to interest 
intelligent and educated people with articles and 
stories that have an odd slant on political, eco- 
nomic and scientific subjects. Originality in the 
idea and treatment is what we want. Short verse, 
either humorous or serious, and pen and ink draw- 
ings will also be used. Payment for manuscripts 
will be made upon acceptance, on the basis of its 
value to us. Writers who contemplate sending in 
material should familiarize themselves with th 
magazine before doing so.” 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy. “In the line of fiction we want clever- 
ly plotted, light- hearted stories with sex interest 
and preferably Parisian background, up to 250) 
words. Greatest demand is for fiction from 8) 
to 1500 words; stories of Parisian life, the thea- 
ters, boulevards, cafes, studios, etc., We also need 
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short, humorous verse up to twenty-four lines, 
and jokes and paragraphs with sex interest. Man- 
uscripts are reported on once a month and paid 
for on publication at the rate of one-half cent a 
word.” 


Science and Invention, 230 Fifth Ave, New 
York. Editor, H. Gernsback. Issued monthly ; 
25e a copy; $2.50 a year. “Popular scientific 
material is desired. Fiction stories ranging from 
15,000 to 40,000 words are also used but they must 
be scientific. Photographs are bought at a rate 
of $3.00 each, payment being made on publication. 
Photos likewise must be of a scientific nature or 
may be distorted perspective photos which are paid 
for at a rate of $5.00 for each one used. Manu- 
scripts are paid for on publication at the rate of 
one to two cents a word.” 


IVeird Tales, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor, Farnsworth Wright. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories of inven- 
tion, science and surgery, particularly weird sto- 
ries that forecast the marvelous science of the fu- 
ture; tales of other planets, and voyages between 
the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar Allen Poe 
type; weird-scientific stories of the Jules Verne 
type; creepy mystery tales; bizarre and unusual 
stories; occult and mystic tales, and tales of the 
supernatural, preferably with a logical explanation ; 
tales of werewolves, vampires, witches and devil 
worship ; ghost stories and tales of spirit return; 
tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery and ter- 
ror; and a few tales of horror; but nothing sicken- 
ing or disgusting. Lengths up to 30,000 words. We 
use no sex stories and no detective stories. Verse 
up to forty lines. We suggest that you peruse the 
current issue of the magazine to acquaint yourself 
with our story needs. Payment is made on pub- 
lication at the rate of one-half cent a word and up.” 


Magazines of Verse 

Bozart, the bi-monthly Poetry Review, Box 67, 
Station E, Atlanta, Ga. Ernest Hartsock, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want verse of a literary nature only. Generally, 
poems of more than 100 lines are not desired be- 
cause of limited space. Sentimental, greeting card, 
or ‘mother’ verses are not desired. There is no 
limit on themes or mode of treatment; tolerance 
is one of our chief objectives; interest is our aim. 
Manuscripts are reported on within three weeks 
and payment is made in cash prizes which are of- 
fered regularly.” 


Westward, a magazine of verse, 760 St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Florence R. Keene, 
Editor. “We are featuring Western expression 
only at the present time, so are not in the market 
for material of any kind.” 


(Continued on page 60) 








ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 





“Delta Justice”’....... jeitendweadied Young’s Magazine 
EE. cass ah oben deans seas sew aae Breezy Stories 
“‘What’s Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel)........+cccsscoes Dorrance & Co. 
EE dor eawew ead Oise shesiesasen Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jealousy” Blade & Ledger 
io SO — errr Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde ee eer Tee True Story 
“PIGS BOE TREE <0 500600005018 s: Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the -SF hvidsesenss Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision, 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, ‘submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
CRITICISM—REVISION—SALES 
Former Magazine Editor—Lilerary Agent Since 1918 
306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 








YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 





FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
Send us your manuscript for free list of six best 
possible markets. Prompt answer. 
DE LUXE SERVICE 
Constructive Criticism and Revision Bureau. Market- 
ing and Mailing Service. Quality Typing at Low Rates. 


P. O. Box 441, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I Know How 


4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114—127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 











155 East 42nd Street, 





MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted. 


I handle the entire output of professionals as well as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 
EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 


New York, N. Y. 
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JOSEPH LICHTBLAU 


Box 10, Station ‘‘R,”’ 


New York City 








THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 


Detailed research on any subject. 


Club papers, 
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Debating material, etc., 
dually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 








- THE HELPING HAND 


Official Publication 


Gives facts about fr 


offered to write 
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WRITERS’ 


1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 


PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
Columbus, Ohio 


of Writers’ Protective League 

uudulent and incompetent services 

Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. 
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Inc. 
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POET’S FIRST BOOK 


(Continued from paye 35) 


THE 
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an author’s name into the 
So as the big magazines will only print work 
by the twice a year, our 
hypothetical good poet-business 
also cultivate the more popular magazines 
that run and the small friendly 
magazine that does not have too much. from 


is repeated publication which dins 
reader’s memory. 


same poet once or 
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favorites, 


He will keep old customers 
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well supplied before he reac 
fields. 
Inclusion in worthwhile 
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Just as the 
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mediocre. newspapers 
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Remember then that material for antholo- 
gies is selected from magazines much more 
frequently than from that a poem 
published in a magazine may be later put 
in the author’s book, but that a poem first 
published book can not be afterwards 
sold to a magazine or newspaper, though 
But they are 
much more likely to reprint from magazines, 
and in either they pay nothing for re 
printing. 
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publishing them in book 
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The salable poem 
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book royalties. For instance, 700 lines, 
if sold at an average rate of fifty cents a 
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We know that many earn nothing, 
more are published at a loss to the poet. 


But if a young poet waits until he has sold 


some thirty to sixty poems, he probably will 
not be nineteen when he publishes. And 
that is as it should be. IX. A. Robinson says 
his first and chief advice to a young poet 
is not to publish before thirty. If he pub- 
lishes before his talent is mature, he will 
have a hard time living down his early work. 
He will be thought trivial, feminine, or this 
or that. 

When this was pointed out to the nine- 
teen-year-old poet he asked what would have 
happened if Shelley and Rupert 
Brooke had waited until after thirty. His 
question is unanswerable, though there 
might have been posthumous editions. Still, 


Keats, 


human longevity is improving, and book 
longevity is not, and there are more ways of 


helping your poetry to an early grave than 
by having it interred in your own coffin. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 41) 
The eight well-known women writers in- 


Miss Sheila Nave- 


Alfred 


Baroness Orezy, Mrs. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Gods Arrive, by John St. David. A 


novel in which this new author depicts a defi- 
nite stratum of life in one of the smaller 


\merican cities. The book records the man 


ners and measures of existence in this small 


\merican city among sophisticated people 


with a background. It has a definite at- 
mosphere and as definite a being. 


Avondale Press, New York. $2.50. 


and still 







TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, 








MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and Efficient Service; Reasonable 
Rates. For full information address: 
FLORIDA MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
BUREAU 
930 Kuhl Ave., Orlando, Florida 





AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 


Neat and accurate typing. LTrompt and 
efficient service. Special rates for trial 
orders. 


FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 























Chicago, Illinois 





TYPING TELLS 
Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 
60c per M with carbon. Revision extra. 
Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 





WE SMOOTH YOUR WAY 


rough spots in the road to the edit 








eliminated by our author's service Typing r0¢ 
per 1000 words includ careful correction of your 
i carbon copy and market suggestions, All 





ri 
we ask is a trial. 


PRIEST & PRIEST 
36 New Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 








WRITERS! 
let a successful author prepare your MSS. accord 
ing to editorial requirements ‘ifty cents per thou 
sand words; ~~ ms two cents per eee. alate correc 
tions and one carbon copy Special rates above ten 
thousand sania. A trial will convince you of the 


superiority of my work 
MARY GRAY 


R. R. 2, Box 15, Jeffersonville, Ind. 








TYPING DONE 
Accurately and Reasonably 


Manuscripts correctly typed to conform with publishers’ 
requirements, at 40 per 1000 words. with carbon 
copys Manuscripts of 8000 words or more, 30¢ a 1000 
words. 

M. C. JOHNSON 
Box 176, Falls City, Nebr. 














$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 


You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 


Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





































































RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 





You Can Spend ge $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, Typewritten 
Manuscript, Wi Us, Unless We Sell It For You Compare 
Our Plan ith Mt Others. Ask For Your Copy of “Selling 


Your Story. 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995 East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 














EDITOR —practical—thorough experi- 


ence with all-fiction national 
class magazines—specialist on shaping policies 
and putting over new publications—now em- 
ployed—desires new connection. Write for 
interview. Strictly confidential. Box 81, 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















COLLABORATION 


Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Write the 
Ever-Popular 
Mystery Story 


No matter which way public fancy turns 
regarding other forms of fiction, the mys- 
tery story is always in demand. The 
market for it is large and it is sure to sell 
if the theme is good and the technique 
shows a trained hand. 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 








This book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It treats of every phase 
from the reader passion responsible for the pop- 
ularity of this type of fiction to the last tech 
nical details of construction. A careful study 
of this volume will help you to readily master 
this remunerative form of writing. Handsome 
maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 336 
pages; price, postpaid, $2. Send currency, 
money order or check for your copy at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E.12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


The Journal of American Poe try, 3 Camp Greene 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C., is not in the market at 
present. They have sufficient material on hand to 
take care of eighteen issues of the magazine. 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, 
Harriet Monroe. Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘‘We use the best poems submitted 
and report on manuscripts within two to four 
weeks. Payment is made on publication at the 
rate of $6.00 to $8.00 a page.” 





The Western Light, published by the Calart Pub- 
lishing House, 107-111 South Washington Avenue, 
Whittier, Cal. Editor, Edith Elden Robinson. §Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We so- 
licit manuscripts of arrived writers of national and 
international name. Can use two feature articles, 
1200 words or less, on modern trend of poetry and 
prose—featuring qualified writers of the day. Also 
two stories, 1200 words or less, fiction, pathos and 
humor, or stories of sufficient action and interest 
to discriminating readers. Short autobiography 
and literary brief upon all work must accompany 
submissions. Prose will be paid for according to 
type of material and name of writer; poetry by 
contributor’s copy.” 





The Gypsy; All Poetry Magazine, Times Star, 
Cincinnati, O. Editor, Miss George Elliston. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use the highest grade of verse we can obtain. 
Manuscripts are returned at once if unavailable and 
held awhile if we wish to consider them for pub- 
lication. We pay only in prizes. Distributed $210) 
this year.” 


Printing and Paper Trade Journals 

The American Paper Merchant, 1426 Conway 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Frank C. Petrin 
Issued monthly; 385c a copy; $3.00 a year. “W< 
are interested in articles of the ‘fact’ or ‘how’ 
nature that pertain to paper merchants (commonly 
called paper jobbers). The subject of these articles 
can cover a phase of the paper merchandising bus! 
ness such as Inventory Systems, Increasing Stock 
Turnover, Sales Promotion Methods, Plans for 
Sales Meetings, How Salesmen are enthused over 
New Items or Moving Slow Items, Delivery Sys- 
tems, etc. We also want to get in touch with 
news correspondents in various territories. Photo- 
graphs are used with articles. Manuscripts art 
reported on promptly, if stamped, addressed en- 
velope is enclosed, and payment is made on publi 
cation at the rate of one cent to three cents a word.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, Frederic Melcher. Issued weekly ; 
I5c a copy; $5.00 a year. “Articles on the book 
trade, methods of book promotion, book selling, 
book display, etc., are wanted. Manuscripts aré 
reported on within two weeks and payment is made 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 





Religious Publications 
Waif’s Messenger, Drawer X, Chicago, III 
Editor, Father Quille. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
year. “We can use sketches, articles and short 
short-stories not over 900 words in length. We 
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conduct five institutions in Chicago for neglected 
homeless boys, young men and young women, and 
our magazine is a printed envoy of our charities. 
Manuscripts must carry the spirit of our work 
which is largely non-sectarian. We do not buy 
poetry nor articles of a general nature. Ours is 
a class magazine, a copy of which will be sent 
free upon application. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance at a minimum rate of one cent a word.” 


Miscellaneous 

American Journal of Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mary M. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “Tech- 
nical medical and nursing articles, and articles on 
professional developments in nursing are wanted. 
Also historical articles on hospital, health and 
nursing topics.” 


The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Edward Wenham, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Articles dealing with all 
branches of antiques—American, English and Euro- 
pean are desired. Manuscripts should not exceed 
1500 words and should be accompanied by clear 
photographs on glossy paper. We also need photo- 
graphs of interiors. Manusc ripts are reported on 
within ten days and payment is made on publica- 
tion, rate depending on nature of the article.” 


The Bulletin, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. Howard Black, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We can use anything suitable 
for wealthy club people.” 





The Contemporary Features, Inc., headed by A. 
Basil Wheeler, Editor, is now being organized 
with its headquarters in Pulitzer Bldg., 53-65 
Park Row, New York City, with the view of pub- 
lishing and syndicating a special press “Copy” to 
he known as the “Contemporary Russia.” This 
press release will carry articles, daily and Sunday 
features by Russian, American and English writers, 
dealing with various phases of the contemporary 
Russian life and people. Authors having material 
to submit or editors and publishers wanting ma- 
terial for their publications are requested to com- 
municate directly with Mr. Wheeler. “Our copy 
will be uncensored, and our material will promote 
better relations between this country and the peo- 
ple of Russia. We are not interested in the racial, 
political, or religious differences. We desire to 
promote material which will better our cultural re- 
lations between the peoples.” 

Grit, Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
“We are in the market for contributions along 
the following lines: For the odd, strange and 
curious page, we are seeking short articles, of 
from 100 to 300 words, with one or two photo- 
graphs, about the unique, the curious, the out-of- 
the-ordinary in both the animate and inanimate. 
Stories describing freaks of the animal and vege 
table kingdoms are welcome, when illustrated. So 
are descriptions of strange rocks and trees, build- 
ings, transportation methods, pets, hobbies, ete. 
Articles of from 200 to 500 words in length, and 
carrying one, two or three photographs, are also 
sought for the Women’s and Children’s Pages, 
and should be on subjects of interest to such 
readers. Occasionally Grit buys feature articles of 
(Continued on page 03) 














“The Periodical of Culture” 


THE AESTHETE 


Magazine 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Editor 


Every Writer on Cultural Subjects Should 
Be a Subscriber. 


$2.00 per year; 22 cents per copy, postpaid 


The AESTHETE, Inc. 


Room 1617, 32 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, IIl. 





































PERSONALITY TYPING! 


A sympathetic, distinctive typing service which puts 
the punch of personality into the presentation of your 
manuscripts. Editors are human, and the manuscript 
which arrests attention by its faultless appearance has 
the greater chance of acceptance. 50c per 1000 words 
return postage paid. 
PERFECT TYPING SERVICE 
4060 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











SS 
Manuscripts Typed Accurately and anand 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


or other typing to do at home. Prompt and efficient 
service. Reasonable rates. For full particulars write: 


HELEN McISAAC 
4!., Clark Place, Columbus, Ohio 


























Manuscripts correctly typed to conform with publication 
requirements at $40c per 1,000 words with carbon 


copy M: anuscripts of 4.000 words or more, 30c a 
thousand words with carbon copy. Poems, songs, Ic per 
line. Good paper. Manuscripts proof read. 


RITA MARKUS 
General Delivery, DULUTH, MINN. 








WRITERS! 


Send me your manuscripts, I will type and correct 
them to meet editorial requirements. Forty cents pet 
thousand words with carbon copy. 


Your satisfaction means my success. 


TULIA FAY WINTON 


BOWIE, TEXAS 














THE CORRECT a al HOW TO 
USE 


By Josephine Anil Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Strengthen Your Plots! 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 


dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 


struction from the ground up. 


Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The 


short-story 
iorough ly 
headings 


rammed 
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Guild Mem\bers-- 
Use this l€millem ? 


This emblem on your stationery and manu- 


scripts identifies you as a member of this 


Use it. 
of your membership. 


organization. Gain the fullest benefits 
Furnished in electrotype 
desk 


Use 


for printing or rubber stamp for 
Available to Guild 


to order. 


use, 


members only. the 


coupon 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
O I enclose $1. 


C Send electro of Guild emblem. 
[] I enclose 75c. Senc 


rubber stamp of Guild emblem. 
Name 
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Writer’s Digest 
THE “QUAINT” WRITERS 
NGLISH 
end of the seventeenth century, in the 
hands of Dryden and Locke, was becoming, 
as that of France had become at an earlier 
date, a matter of design and skill, practice, 
highly conscious of itself as an art, and, 
above all, correct. Up to that time it had 
been, on the whole, singularly informal and 
unprofessional, and by no means the litera- 
ture of the “man of letters,” as we under- 
him. Certain there 
had been of literary structure or architecture 
The Ecclesiastical Policy, The Leviathan 
but for the most part that earlier prose 
literature is eminently occasional, closely de- 
termined by the eager practical aims of con- 
temporary politics and theology, or else due 


prose literature towards the 


stand great instances 


to a man’s own native instinct to speak be- 
cause he cannot help speaking. The 
type of this literature, obviously, is not 
Locke or Gibbon, but above all others Sir 
Thomas Browne; as Jean Paul is a good in- 
stance of it in German literature, always in 
its developments so much later than the 
English; and as the best instance of it in 








French literature, in the century preceding 
Browne, is Montaigne, from whom, indeed, 
in a great measure, all those tentative writ- 
ers, or essayists, derive 

The faults of such literature are what we 
all recognize in it; alike in 
thought and style, lack of design; and cap- 
rice—the lack of authority; after the full 
play of which, there is so much to refresh 
one in the transparency of 
Hooker, representing thus early the tradi- 
tion of a classical clearness in English litera- 
ture, anticipated by Latimer and More, and 
to be fulfilled afterwards in Latimer and 
Hume. But then, in that 
looseness and whim, in Sir Thomas Browne 
have in ‘quaint” 
writers, as they themselves understood the 
term (coint, adorned, but adorned with all 
the curious ornaments of their own predi- 
lection, provincial or archaic, certainly un- 
familiar, and selected without reference to 
the taste or 
charm of an absolute sincerity, with all the 
ingenuous and racy effect of what is circum- 
stantial and peculiar in their growth.—From 
“Appreciations,” by WALTER PATER. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 01) 


a magazine nature of from 1500 to 1800 words 
in length. Such articles should carry from six 
to ten photographs, as these are usually combined 
in a group, and may be along the line of anything 
that is of outstanding interest, or seasonal, or 
pertaining to the home or small town life. Shorter 
magazine articles of from 500 to 1000 words in 
length, accompanied by two or three or four photo- 
graphs are also sought. Short fiction of from 1500 
to 3000 words is used in the Story Section. Sto- 
ries should have American settings, and must ap- 
peal to readers in the small towns of America. 
We pay from $5.00 to $10.00 a column for text, 
and from $1.00 to $2.00 a photograph. Payment 
is made a week after publication.” 

Independent Salesman, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Editor, Melvin J. Wahl. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a year. “This magazine is devoted to 
problems of the direct salesman and agent. We 
want experience stories of successful salesmen; 
how a difficult sale was made; how a salesman 
climbed to the top ; articles of inspiration and those 
dealing with various sales angles. Occasionally we 
use poetry with a selling application or of inspira- 
tion to salesmen. Our feature articles and exper- 
ience stories run from 1200 to 2000 words. Short- 
er articles of from 200 to 1000 words are also 
acceptable, presenting some boiled-down selling 
point of interest. All articles must deal with di- 
rect selling rather than general selling; house-to- 
house problems will be of especial interest. Man- 
uscripts are reported on immediately and payment 
is made on publication.” 

The Industrial Banker, 1200 Jackson St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Liam Cooney, Editor. “We are in 
the market for articles of from 500 to 1500 words 
on the purpose, benefits and operation of industrial 
or personal loan departments in banks. Stories 
of the institution of these departments, of suc- 
cessful promotional plans and descriptions of effi- 
cient methods and systems of operation are wanted. 
Photographs, charts and diagrams will be con- 
sidered. zt 





Payment from ™% cent to 2% cents per 
word on publication. All information must be 
authentic.” 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, Capt. 
Roscoe Fawcett. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
82.00 a year. “We are in the market for inter- 
views with unusual angles on movie stars; unusual 
personality stories; five installment serials, 30,000 
words, with a Hollywood studio background. We 
do not use short fiction. Manuscripts are paid 
for on acceptance at the rate of two to three cents 
a word.” 


Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. “We are a new Publishing 
House and are in the market for book length 
manuscripts of all kinds. Our chief requirement 
is that a book be sufficiently distinctive in its field 
to warrant its being included among the publica- 
tions that we have already issued. All manu- 
scripts, whether by unknown or by established 
writers, will receive impartial consideration and 
will be reported on as promptly as is consistent 
with a thorough and careful examination.” 













THE WritTEr’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 

M: ARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept, 92 
Springfield, Mass. 




























WRITERS—AUTHORS 


Manuscript typing: Prompt, neat and accurate service 
Reasonable rates. Carbon copy, spelling and other cor 
rections made. Write for rates and other information 
desired. 


MRS. NICHOLAS L. SCHAEFFER 
Box 111, Blandon, Pa. 
























Keep Track 


of Your Manuscripts 
with these Handy 


Set 





This special writers’ index enables you to tell 
ance just where your manuscripts are, 


at a g 
also to record in a systematic way all the 
facts about each one. Cards are ruled to give 
spaces for title and description of manuscript, 
number of words in it, consecutive listing of 
publications to which it is sent, with dates ot 
forwarding and return, and itemized expenses 
Set includes 100 ruled cards, set of alphabetical 
index cards and handsome oak box with hinged 
cover. The complete set costs only $1.50. 
Additional ruled cards may be obtained at 50 
cents per hundred. 


This outfit will save you time, 


money and trouble. Send for 
yours today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E.12th St. Cincinnati, O. 





























































Printed 











A handsome assortment of note 
size sheets and envelopes to match, 
cut from high grade stock, printed 
with your name and address and 
boxed. Think of the prestige it will 
give you to use this stationery. More 
and more writers are coming to realize 
the value of using good personal sta- 
tionery when writing to editors and 
publishers. Made up to your order, 
locally, however, the cost would be 
large. Through our special offer you 
get it free with your subscription or 
renewal for Writer’s DIGEsT. 











FREE! 


Writer's Digest 


Your Own 


Stationery 





} I;RIX is your opportunity to get a beautiful 

box of stationery, printed with your name 
and address for your own individual use, with 
out one cent of cost. Just send your subscrip 
tion to Writer’s Dicest for one year at the regu 
lar rate of $2.00 and a complete set of the sta 
tionery will be printed for your use and mailed 
to you at once, absolutely free. 

Don’t be satisfied with ordinary or makeshift 
stationery when you can have this distinctive and 
valuable individualized stationery free of cost. Be 
sure of getting your copy of Wrirer’s Dices1 
every month delivered conveniently at your door. 
This vital writer’s journal with its many new 
features for coming year, is alone worth many 
times the low subscription price of $2. And by 
acting promptly you may also have this personal 


stationery free. Don't delay. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 





22 E. 12th S 


year 


Then simply send us 
for one year to begin 
when your present sub- 


scription has expired. 


make up and ship your 





special stationery at once. 


Are You WRITER’S DIGEST, 
St., 
Already a Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mi a I enclose ny 
Subscriber to (twelve issues) and send me the free box of stationery printed with 
° 9 ° ® name and address, 
Writer’s Digest: 


I enclose $2. Enter my renewal for one year to begin when my present 
subscription has expired, and send me the free box of stationery printed 
with name and address. 


$2 to cover your renewal (Print your name and address below, plainly and exactly as 


We will record this and satcacinatuh 


Ne eww aw ee ae a ae ee 


$2. Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST for one 


you wish it to appear on the stationery) 
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Authors—Free Criticism Service 


































































Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 
— 
N° LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- Advance Market Tips 
vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 
ul which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
need you depend upon months-old, or per- its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 
ne ps unfounded, market kets by issuing, monthly, 
h er Rina yey nam an Advance Bulletin of 
mishners 1 ( ( =°T- . . . arclea ’ e a - 
p- ica aos vee pont ene Partial List of the Guild’s an ee ia 
aut current magazine needs, 
: tive aid and age “ our Benefits to Members selling tips, ete These 
reative WOTrkK through P oon a 7 
ai a fy Ae 1—Valuable contact with members, Bulletins will be mailed, 
d lishers and leading writers. publishers, editors and successful Iresh — ad editors 
a growing numbers of whom writers. sie Pn ci LRCHIDSE Wwee 
re joining as fellow-mem- 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- ities 
bers tive criticism of original work by Current activities of 
, ‘ able literary critic, with three Guild members will be pub 
ft Why Organized probable market suggestions. lished in a special Guild 
[he Guild was organized 3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- Department in WRITER'S 
dl t sist writers new in ket Information,” mailed each mem- DIGEST, which has been 
. their chosen field. as well ber monthly, listing fresh market selected as the Official 
ae as the veteran, by pro- information, editorial tips, prize Organ of the Guild. And, 
1 ting closer co-operation contests, news, etc. as a special concession 
among publishers, editors 4—National publicity on Guild activ- to Guild members, 
r, and writers. Its profes- ities. WRITER'S DIGEST, for 
i _ counsel and = con- 5—Information Department, conducted one year, will be included 
” tive literary advice exclusively for members. with every application for 
Vy site be of inestimable 6—Special prices on books. membership in the Guild! 
one eee ee 7—Privilege of using the Guild official This, however, gives you 
zs So ee ee emblem on your personal sta- but a partial idea of the 
al able professional petra tionery. Guild’s activities and the 
ind aid, the Guild main- 8—One-year subscription for Writer’s many advantages a mem 
ti a constructive criti- Digest, the Official Organ of the bership in the Guild will 
c department for mem- Guild. give you. Every writer 
bers, under the direction who is in earnest about 
f a competent literary his career should become 
critic. Upon joining the Guild, every member a member without delay. The present membership 
is furnished with credit slip of $2 to apply fee is moderate. We urge interested writers to 
against criticism of original work. join now by using the application blank below. 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 
1200 Jackson Street - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 






AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 


1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








1 enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, my frst year’s membership fee of $5, which 1s 





title me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order ] am 






ceive Writer’s Digest for one year 





The Ideal Way to Learn to Write 


Amazing ‘‘Ideal’’ Courses 
on the Art of Writing 


Now Offered at a Reduction to 
Writer’s Digest Subscribers! 





The“Ideal’ Coursein The“Ideal” Coursein 


Short Story Writing News Writing and 
Do you want to write stories stories Correspondence 


that SELL? Whether beginner or 


vanced writer the “Ideal” is vour Many successful authors of today started 
Fs , . their careers as journalists. No matter what 
to the rapid production Oot strong, kind of writing vou are interested in, the 
teresting, saleable stories. It takes simple, forceful style developed by newspaper 
beginner from the fundamentals step by ste] work will help you to succeed. The “Ideal” 
on to a full understanding of the fine poin Course, therefore, is not only of particular 
of well-turned story construction t giv interest to those who wish to specialize in 
the advanced writer a firmer grip on the news writing and correspondence, but is also 
knowledge he already possesses and adds a invaluable to any writer. And for the writer 
finish to his work that means a substantial who has touched but one or two fields, the 
jncrease in acceptances. This complete, study of this interesting course reveals a new 
rounded-out course will help you and lucrative form of writi 
to make more money out of While the “Ideal” is designed to 











make its students accomplished 





your writing, as it has helped : 
hundreds of othe rs. Now You Can Get Me ws writers and correspondent 
The “Ideal it will also materially help a 


Course consists 66 9 ’ 
Fi ae reg e 
of 25 big lessons and 12 suppl An Ide al Course writer to turn out the kind 
2 x ] is and 12 suppl : 

mentary lessons that have been $ work that brings in the mon 
added from time to time to keep for 3 The eleven general headings 
. , : — of the course cover every bran 
with Your Subscription of this work and represent train- 
covered are: The First [Essen to Writer’s Digest ing that would take years to get 
tial of Short Story Writing: “Ideal” _ in actual experience. Some ot 
wt "4 . “ea cea course reguiarly cost eee * 5 eae . i ee : * 
Themes are Everywhere; “Sus $5. Asa special offer we will these headings are: New spapet 
pense”; Characterization; How make a reduction of $2 on Correspondence a Promising 
to Develop Style; The Setting— — course with every ane Field; What News Is; How to 
. ? . . su scription or years renewa e . eye , a1 
) were and lor a- ‘fete ° < > S an- 

Atm sphere and Cé lor a Dia of an old subscription received Handle the tory; How to Ha 
logue; Short Story a Distinct under this offer. To get one dle Copy ; etc. 
Literary Form; A Sample Plot; of these valuable courses for this course is trivial 
> only $3, send your subscrip- the ¢r ndous value which 


trom it. 


tion or renewal at once, writer may draw f 


the course strictly up-to-the 


minute. Some of the subjects 


The cost of 
compared wit! 


Selling the Story. 


Use This C 

WRITER'S DIGEST, IS oupon 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

(Check which you want 

Send me the ‘‘Ideal’’ Course in Short Story 
Writing.—Regularly $5—Special under this 
offer .. 2 . << 
Send me the “‘Ideal’’ Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence.—Reqgwarly $5— 
Special under this offer $3 














$3.00 


AND 
| Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
for one year. . ° $2 =a 
Renew my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST $2.00 
for one year to begin with issue fotlowing \ 
expiration of present subscription $2 


I am enclosing in full payment.... $5.00 

















